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‘“‘| had never realized the value of The 
Volta Review until about a year ago, when 
a fellow-teacher called my attention to it. 
Now | feel that I would not be without it 

for anything.” 
(From a Teacher of Deaf Children.) 
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“My pupils enjoy ‘Our Magazine’ so 
much. In fact, some feel it a necessity. 
One man usually has it in his overcoat 
pocket, and enjoys its pages as he travels 
about.” 


\(From a Teacher of Lip-Reading.) 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on the following pages.) 








Private and Class Instruction. 
to lip-readers two days each week. 
throughout the year. 
Reading: Principles and Praetise. 
secured only in a large school. 


18 E. 41st Street 





THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 


(Formerly The New York School for the Hard of Hearing, Inc.) 
1 FOR THE ADULT DEAFENED 


Day and evening Practise Classes. 
Normal training course, and post-graduate normal courses 
Lip-Reading lessons in French by the author of the French version of Lip- 
All the advantages of the small school, plus the advantages to be 


Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 


Practise Department. Lectures 


New York City 




















Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


$1.75 net. The most widely used text-book on lip-reading. 





Price 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 
Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing 


Authorized to ~ goemal School Course and award 
. School Diploma, 


Medal of Honor, Depariment of Education, 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 


406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools 
of Zip-fieading 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal 


Miss GILMORE ) 
Miss SENTER 
Miss FOLEY 


Individual lessons. 
Lectures. Normal Course. 


1005 Story Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
512 Chamber of Commerce, omc Calif. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes 
Conversation Classes for Advanced Pupils 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, Cat. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 


to the Adult 
818 South Kingshighway ' St. Louis, Mo. 





, Assistant 
, Instructors 


Nitchie Method 


Conversation classes. 
Special practise work 








MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss ELIzABETH BRAND, Principal 
Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing 
Private Lessons Class Work 
NITCHIE METHOD USED 


This school, located in the Jenkins Arcade for four years, 
has moved to 1204 Highland Building, Kast 
Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 


Private | Practise Cl —Conversation Class. 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass 


Washington School of Lip-Readi 

ormal graduate of the New York School for ae oH 

Miss Mary D. Suter N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
| 543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
Normal graduate, Central Institute for the Deaf and 
New York School for the Hard of Hearing, 
203 NortH 20TH STREET, OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF IAP-REASINS 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons Conversation Classes. 
Miss EvizaBetH G. De Lany, A B. 
711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N.Y. 























Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 
102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 














LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Normal Graduates of New York School for Hard of Hearing 
Miss JAEN KINNIER, A. B. 
601 Washington Street, Lynchburg, Va. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Mrs. N. H. Owen, 188 Canner St. 


Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of Hearing 
Lessonsin Lip-Reading for the Hard of Hearing. 
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PHONETICS IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES FOR TEACHERS 
OF NORMAL CHILDREN—I 
By E. D. BURBANK 


Epitor1AL Foreworp.—Some one has said, “If the teachers of normal children knew 
phonetics as the teachers of the deaf do, there would be far less need for corrective speech- 


work in the public schools.” 


The Speech Improvement Association is anxious to spread 


among public-school teachers more accurate knowledge of phonetics and more appreciation 
of its value. Feeling that THe Voura Review is an excellent medium through which to reach 
elementary teachers, Mr. E. D. Burbank, of Chicago, has consented to prepare a series of 
articles on “Phonetics in the Elementary Grades,” which will be published in successive num- 
bers of this magazine. These articles should also be interesting and helpful to the teachers 
of deaf children who desire to keep in touch with recent progress in the field of phonetics. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PRIMARY TEACHER 


HE courses in phonetics offered by 

the colleges and universities in the 
United States deal almost exclusively 
with the standard pronunciation of Eng- 
lish and its dialectic variations or with 
the sounds of modern European lan- 
guages. These courses are of little value 
to the elementary school teacher, who is 
primarily interested in phonetics in rela- 
tion to word recognition and spelling. In 
the normal schools and training schools 
for teachers the subject is usually ignored 
or touched very superficially. 

If the teacher in her search for knowl- 
edge of phonetics turns to books on 
method, she finds a great many so-called 
systems offering “family phonograms” 
and many other devices and much misin- 
formation, but very little assistance of 
real value. The texts of Sweet, Ripp- 
mann, and Bell and other authorities are 
so technical and difficult that the un- 
initiated cannot even read them under- 
standingly. If she turns to the material 
written for teachers of the deaf or for 
teachers of corrective speech, she finds 
something worth while, in striking con- 


* 


trast to the systems prepared for normal 
children ; but this special material is pre- 
pared for a particular purpose and is too 
technical for her use. 

Most primary teachers have had no 
phonetic training. Often they do not 
even know the sounds of the letters and 
how to make them. The frequent re- 
quests from teachers for books on pho- 
netics and for other phonetic material 
show that there is a widespread demand 
for an elementary treatise on phonetics 
that will be within the understanding of 
a teacher who has had no previous pho- 
netic training. It is important that this 
material should be so simple and clear 
that it can be used by those who are com- 
pelled to study by themselves without the 
personal help of a phonetician. 


THE PLAN OF THESE ARTICLES 


Certain questions confront us at the 
outset. What is meant by phonetics? 
Of what value is the subject to teachers 
of normal children in the elementary 
grades? How much must the teacher 
know about the subject in order to use it 
effectively? How shall we present the 
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subject to the teacher who is uninformed, 
and how shall she develop it with her 
pupils? It is the object of this series of 
articles to answer these questions. It is 
not the aim of the author to try to add 
anything to the science of phonetics, but 
to present the science in a form that will 
make it available for teachers of primary 
grades. 

There are two ways in which to de- 
velop nearly every subject that is taught. 
The scientific way is to organize the sub- 
ject-matter logically, use technical terms 
in exposition, and present the subject 
from the informational point of view. 
The pedagogical way is to start with what 
is already known and gradually extend 
the horizon, to use familiar terms in ex- 
position, and to present the subject from 
the standpoint of use. In these articles 
the author has in mind to use the teach- 
ing method, to avoid all unnecessary tech- 
nical terms, and to ignore technicalities, 
however scientific, that will tend to con- 
fuse a novice and add to her difficulties. 

Normal children acquire the sounds of 
their language by imitation. It is, there- 
fore, necessary for their teachers to know 
the elementary sounds and how to make 
them correctly. It is not essential to ef- 
fective work that even the teacher should 
know the position of the vocal organs in 
producing these sounds. The positions 
are not used with pupils unless they de- 
velop speech defects, and then they should 
be sent to the special teacher of corrective 
speech. An enthusiastic and ambitious 
teacher will not stop with the correct 
sounds and the ability to make them. She 
will pursue the subject until she knows 
the position and can correct minor de- 
fects of speech when they appear among 
her pupils. It is best at first to put the 
stress on the sounds and let the teachers, 
like the pupils, learn them largely by imi- 
tation. 

It is obvious, even to the uninitiated, 
that in cent c has the sound of s and in 
can the sound of k; that in gem and ridge 
g and dg have the sound of j; that in box 
x has the sound of ks, and in exist the 
sound of gz; and that in quite qu has the 
sound of kwh. It is not so obvious that 
in teach ch has the sound of tsh, or that 
in jet j has the sound of dzh. It is also 
obvious that in meet and meat ee and ea 
have the sound of 2, but it is not equally 
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easy to see that 7 is a diphthong (a2), 
and that d, 6, and #i are not simple sounds. 
These distinctions are not essential at 
first, as the pupils learn by imitation. 
Teachers will grasp them later if they 
pursue the subject until they learn the 
position of the vocal organs in making 
each sound. We are therefore justified 
in teaching 7, 7, and ch as if they were 
simple sounds, following the classification 
in the table of sounds in Webster’s In- 
ternational Dictionary. Webster’s Dic- 
tionary is accepted as authority by all 
text-book publishers. It is used almost 
exclusively in the public schools, and in 
many States it is fixed as the authority 
by act of the legislature. This classifica- 
tion of sounds is already familiar to 
nearly all teachers. In beginning with it 
we are starting with something that is 
easily accessible, that they have to use, 
and that they already know. This is 
sound pedagogy. (See Note No. 1.) 


WHAT IS A PHONETIC WORD 


Words in a spoken sentence in English 
coalesce, although to a less marked ex- 
tent than in French or Japanese. Henry 
Sweet (see Note No. 2) calls attention 
to the fact that a name and an aim can 
be distinguished in a sentence only by the 
context. In the same way the syllables in 
a word and the elementary sounds in a 
syllable blend so that a person with an 
untrained ear finds it difficult to analyze 
even a familiar monosyllable into its ele- 
mentary sounds and quite impossible to 
analyze an unknown word. However, 
when the word dun is spoken slowly and 
distinctly even an untrained ear hears an 
initial consonant sound which is regu- 
larly represented by d, a vowel sound 
which we call i, and which is usually 
represented by u, and a final consonant 
sound which is represented by n. 

Dun is a purely phonetic word, because 
all the letters in it represent their usual 
sounds. It is pronounced as it is spelled 
and spelled as it is pronounced, so that it 
offers no difficulty, either in word recog- 
nition or spelling, to one who knows the 
elementary sounds in English, the phono- 
grams that represent these sounds, and 
the way to blend the sounds into words. 
We have in English another word pro- 
nounced in the same way, but spelled 
done. In this word both consonants have 
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their usual sounds, but o has the sound 
of ii and the final ¢ is silent. It is an un- 
phonetic word from the standpoint of 
word recognition, because it is not pro- 
nounced as it is spelled; it is also unpho- 
netic from the standpoint of spelling, be- 
cause it is not spelled as it is pronounced. 

The earliest form of writing was hiero- 
glyphic or picture writing, like the an- 
cient Egyptian or American Indian. In 
the next step the pictures were simplified 
and conventionalized, so that each symbol 
or ideograph stood for an idea, as in mod- 
ern Chinese. We have in English a few 
ideographs, like X, +, =, which mean 
“times,” “plus,” and “equals.” In the 
final step, or alphabetic stage, the ideo- 
graph became a letter which stood for an 
elementary sound. In a purely phonetic 
language there are as many letters as 
there are elementary sounds. 

Our own language is alphabetic, but it 
is not wholly phonetic, because the alpha- 
bet does not fit the language and the pro- 
nunciation of words has changed faster 
than the spelling. Another cause for the 
discrepancy between pronunciation and 
spelling is the large number of words 
from other languages that have been in- 
corporated into English. Dun and done 
represent the two types of words found 
in English. (There is an intermediate 
type that will be considered later.) The 
Japanese have two ways of writing, using 
both ideographs and a syllabary. Be- 
cause we have only an alphabet and write 
all our words with letters, it is easy to 
overlook the fact that there are two kinds 
of words in our own language. 

Such words as dun, hat, not, bit, and 
set are purely phonetic and offer no diffi- 
culty in either word recognition or spell- 
ing. Done, have, says, and similar words 
are unphonetic, or sight, words and con- 
stitute an entirely different problem, both 
in word recognition and in spelling. If 
| we teach all our words as sight words, 
/ we ignore this distinction and lose the 


_. immense advantage of the alphabet. 


Word recognition and spelling are dif- 
ferent problems. Spelling is the more 
difficult and will be considered by itself 
in a later article. A word may be con- 
sidered phonetic when there is something 
in the word that tells its pronunciation 
and when it contains nothing that mis- 
leads in the pronunciation—that is, when 
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the spelling reveals the pronunciation. 
To illustrate: Can is phonetic because 
each letter has its usual sound; cane is 
phonetic because the final e shows that a 
is long; car is phonetic because r shows 
that a has the so-called Italian sound; 
call is phonetic because the /] shows that 
a has the sound of au in haul, or aw in 
law or bawl, which is the same as 6 in 
corn; and rage is phonetic because the 
final e shows that a is long and g soft. 
However, can presents a spelling diffi- 
culty that is not felt in word recognition, 
since the hard sound of c may also be 
represented by k. 


THE PROPORTION OF PHONETIC WORDS 


What is the proportion of phonetic 
words and syllables in English? ‘There 
is a very general misapprehension on this 
point. It is easy to find inconsistencies 
in English spelling, and probably as much 
time and thought have been given to this 
phase as to the effort to discover the pho- 
netic principles that underlie the struc- 
ture of English words. As a matter of 
fact, out of every seven syllables six are 
like dun and only one is like done. An 
overwhelming majority of the words and 
syllables in English are phonetic. Be- 
cause one word or syllable in seven is 
unphonetic, shall we ignore the 85 per 
cent that are phonetic and teach our en- 
tire vocabulary as sight words, thus put- 
ting our language on a par with the Chi- 
nese? An instructor in a teachers’ col- 
lege recently remarked that even if Eng- 
lish were wholly phonetic it might be 
better to teach words as wholes (sight 
words) than to develop them through 


phonics. If this be true, the Chinese have™ 


an advantage in their ideographic writ- 
ing. .Why, then, are they making such 
an heroic effort to develop an alphabet, 
in order that,they may make their lan- 
guage alphabetic? 

In English there are about 3,381 mono- 
syllables. (See Note No. 3.) Of these 
297, or 8.8 per cent, are unpnonetic, like 
gone, said, have, love. 

145, or 4.4 per cent, are analogical, like 
gold, child, bread, find. 

2,939, or 86.9 per cent, are phonetic, 
like mat, sit, cot, cut, set. 

These 2,939 words offer little or no 
difficulty in word recognition to pupils 
who know the sounds of the letters, the 
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way to blend these sounds, and a few 
phonetic facts. Although 145 words like 
gold, cold, sold, child; mild, etc., are un- 
phonetic because the vowel sounds are 
not what we should expect fivm the 
forms of the words, the difficulty of mas- 
tering them is lessened if they are taught 
through analogy. The 297 unphonetic 
words must be taught as sight words, in 
very much the same way that ideographs 
are taught, and they constitute a sepa- 
rate problem in reading and spelling. 

Even if monosyllables are largely pho- 
netic, it may be urged that polysyllables 
are unphonetic and that phonetics fail 
when we come to them. The 2,396 words 
in the Jones list (see Note No. 4) cover- 
ing the vocabulary of children in the first 
three grades have been studied and in 
these words there are 3,405° syllables. 
(See Note No. 5.) 

463, or 13.5 per cent, of these syllables 
are unphonetic. 

2,942, or 86.5 per cent, of these sylla- 
bles are phonetic. 

From this study it appears that the per- 
centage of phonetic syllables in polysyl- 
labic words is almost exactly the same as 
the percentage of phonetic words among 
monosyllables. 

A knowledge of the elements of pho- 
netics will help the child in school to rec- 
ognize new words, and to pronounce and 
spell them, and will be of value to him 
throughout life in other ways that will 
be explained in a later article. 

In this article we have tried to show 
the difficulties that confront the teacher 
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of normal pupils who wishes to study 
phonetics; to outline the plan of this 
series of articles; to explain what is 
meant by a phonetic word, and to show 
what proportion of the words and sylla- 
bles in English are phonetic. In the next 
article we shall try to show the relation 
of phonetics to reading, and the minimum 
of the subject that a teacher should know; 
also to explain the elementary sounds in 
English and the phonograms that repre- 
sent them. 

NOTES 


Criticism and suggestions, as well as 
questions, are invited and may be sent to 
the author through the Volta Bureau. 

1. The “Guide to Pronunciation” in 
the introduction to Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary was prepared by Paul 
W. Carhart, who was formerly a teacher 
of the deaf by the oral method. He stud- 
ied with Sweet at Oxford, and his expo- 
sition of phonetics agrees in the main 
Mig the system of Alexander Melville 

ell. 

2. Primer of Phonetics, by Henry 
Sweet, the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

3. “A Systematic Key to English Pro- 
nunciation and Spelling,” by H. P. Lee, 
Portland, Oregon. 

4. “Concrete Investigation of the Ma- 
terial of English Spelling, by Dr. W. 
Franklin Jones. Published by the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, at Vermilion. 

5. “A Few Facts About Phonetics.” 
A monograph by Superintendent James 
H. Fassett, of Nashau, New Hampshire. 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 





a join you in three weeks at the 
latest, Lance, and we'll have the 
rest of the summer for our experiments. 
Leila will give you the run of things; 
she knows as much about the lab. as I 
do. Well, so long. Drop mea line when 
you hit the old plantation.” 

Courtney Benton swung his graceful 
length from the moving car, and Lance 
Lowman, with a resigned gesture of fare- 
well, settled himself for the solitary 





COURTNEY'S SISTER 
By NEETA MARQUIS 





journey to Benton’s Alabama home. 
Definitely committed to the most in- 
formal act of his life, he felt like an 
imprudent oyster that had been lured 
from its shell only to be speared and 
served in a state of cruel defenselessness. 
But he did not go so far as to analyze 
the increasing dread which claimed him, 
venturing into unknown conditions, for 
he feared in a remote corner of his con- 
sciousness that this might relate most to 










COURTNEY’S SISTER 


Courtney’s sister. He had often covertly 
studied Leila Benton’s picture in Court- 
ney’s room at college—a girlish face, 
lovely in contour, rising above slender 
shoulders. There was no look of actual 
fragility in the picture, yet the expres- 
sion of the face somehow arrested the 
attention with a subtle challenge of pain, 
which, as he secretly scrutinized it, 
brought him almost to the feeling of 
tears. He had decided that this mysteri- 
ous appeal lay in the eyes—large, dusky, 
and most beautifully shaped. They 
seemed to gaze back into his with a sort 
of listening, questioning look, such as a 
sensitive musician ‘wears when awaiting 
the delayed resolution ‘of an involved 
harmony. 

He had once felt irresistibly impelled 
to ask Courtney the reason of that haunt- 
ingly sorrowful, yet lovely, look. But 
as Benton seemed to avoid all reference 
to the picture himself, beyond the mere 
fact that it was of his sister, Lance had 
reluctantly concluded that probably some 
insidious malady had chosen the girl as 
its bright victim, and that Benton could 
not speak of it to a stranger without 
pain. 

But it was Leila herself who met him 
at the little woodland station, giving him 
her hand as he stepped from the train. 

“I already know you almost as well as 
I do Court!” she exclaimed gayly. “We 
are prepared to work off a lot of disap- 
pointment on you until he gets here.” 

Her voice seemed to Lance the most 
unusual he had ever heard—soft, ethe- 
real, like bird notes before dawn. ‘The 
unaffected charm of her manner robbed 
the meeting of all the constraint his stiff 
young imagination had anticipated. 

The week that followed proved a chap- 
ter of enchantment in his rather lonely 
and austere existence. He felt as if he 
had summered with the Bentons regu- 
larly since childhood. Never had he been 
so considered and petted and made over 
in his life; and what astonished him 
most was the ease with which he adapted 
himself to the novelty. The parental 
Bentons genially spoiled him. All the 
dogs accepted him. Even the black 
servants, with vicarious hospitality, vied 
with one another in making him com- 
fortable. With every one thinking so 
kindly of him, he could scarcely help 
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thinking a little more kindly than was his 
custom of his lank, studious, spectacled 
self, as he emerged farther and farther 
from his hard-shelled reserve. 

He felt that for sheer amiability he 
had never met a more charming pair than 
plump Mr. and Mrs. Benton; but he 
realized that in appearance both their 
slenderly handsome children must bear 
resemblance to some romantic young 
cavalier ancestor. 

Leila had proved a stimulating surprise 
from the moment they met. She ap- 
peared a little more mature than in the 
picture with which he was familiar, but 
fulfilled every promise of that earlier 
loveliness, with an added joyous vitality 
for which the photograph had not pre- 
pared him. She was obviously the idol 
of the household, as she was its spiritual- 
izing presence. Lance noted that her 
parents, with their easy, matter-of-course 
acceptance of the rich things of earth, 
showed the most tender and courteous 
attention when conversing with her, al- 
most as if she were an angel unused to 
human speech. 

At times a wistful abstraction was ap- 
parent in her manner, while a remote 
look in her deep eyes made her seem 
oblivious to the talk going on about her; 
but she had a pretty way of coming to 
herself again with a little start and a 
smile which banished the shadowing sad- 
ness, and she was a perfect companion. — 
She put Lance to his best to keep even 
with her at tennis. She took him for 
long strolls along the fern-embroidered 
woodland roads, where the still spirit of 
summer enveloped them in a spell of 
silence, so that a quarter of an hour often 
elapsed without a spoken word. As 
Lance never had possessed a skillful 
tongue, nothing could have suited him 
better. He seldom took the conversa- 
tional initiative with any one. 

Again, they spent long mornings to- 
gether in the laboratory, where she would 
grow so absorbed over an experiment 
that she would not respond to a question 
from him until he laughingly placed his 
hands on her apparatus and made her 
look up. Then she would color like the 
pink crepe myrtles outside and smile that 
soft, fugitive smile of hers, until Lance 
almost forgot what it was he had asked 
her. 
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Thus the slow Southern days moved 
through the second week. Some of the 
neighboring young people dropped in oc- 
casionally, but all festivities were being 
postponed until after Courtney’s arrival, 
now but a few days off. Strangely 
enough, Lance found himself dreading 
this expected, and formerly much-desired, 
interruption to his thrilling new experi- 
ence. A direct facer of facts, for all his 
reserve, he acknowledged what it meant. 
It meant that he had definitely stepped 
out from a period of green boyishness, 
already prolonged beyond the average, to 
find that life was offering him its ripest 
fulfillment in companionship with Leila 
Benton. 

Lying awake in the still, sweet-scented 
nights, his blood sang through his veins 
with a new ardor. Color and light 
clothed the very darkness around him. 
He tensed his muscles exultantly, like a 
runner warming to a race, for he felt 
that Leila understood and responded. 

But while his heart pounded, his brain 
thought the matter out methodically. He 
determined to declare himself before 


Courtney returned, while this precious 
opportunity for uninterrupted association 
remained. It might be precipitate, but he 
would speak, and Leila then might take 


her time to answer. All that he had— 
youth, health, a clean heart, and worldly 
goods sufficient to normal needs—was 
too slight a gift, but he must tell Leila 
that it was hers for the taking. 

Two days remained before Courtney’s 
scheduled return. They had been play- 
ing a desultory game on the court, but 
laid aside their rackets to sit in the per- 
gola and watch the shifting colors in the 
sunset sky. The tinted light stained 
Leila’s white frock and the smooth fin- 
gers clasped lightly in her lap, which 
still bore slight discolorations from their 
work in the laboratory. Lance shook 
with a dreadful joy. This was his su- 
preme moment. His choice would have 
been for dusk there in the same spot, for 
he knew that his wooing would be awk- 
ward at best; but Leila never walked out 
alone with him after dinner. She always 
wanted the, lamps set aglow indoors, while 
she herself remained in the circle of their 
radiance. He had observed that she 
loved light as a morning-glory does, and 
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became immediately still and unrespon- 
sive in the dark. 

Glancing covertly toward her, he saw 
that she was gazing into a smoldering 
cloud hot with the sun’s last fire, with 
the remote look in her eyes as deep as 
magic pools in a fairy forest; but it was 
not a remoteness which alienated him. 
It filled him with a fierce upwelling ten- 
derness. He leaned to her, the urge of 
his emotion making his heart labor in 
his chest, but he did not touch her. 

“Leila,” he muttered, the muscles of 
his throat rigid—never before had he 
spoken her name aloud—“I—care for 
you—terribly. Could you ever care— 
enough to marry me?” 

As soon as it was out he knew he had 
been more stiff and awkward than in 
anything he had said to her before. Why 
could he not put the smooth fervor, the 
controlled fire, into his manner which 
made Courtney irresistible? Still, he 
looked for the sweet, surprised start with 
which Leila always emerged from her 
periods of abstraction. 

But Leila neither moved nor spoke. 
Her eyes still retaining their wistfulness, 
she slowly clasped her hands against her 
breast and sighed deeply. In a moment 
more, as he waited tense and breathless, 
she rose, still without looking toward 
him. 

“T had better go in now,” she said, 
infinite gentleness in her singularly beau- 
tiful accents. 

Utter amazement and hurt struck 
Lance like a whip-cut. His eyeballs 
tingled, yet a sense of unreality gripped 
him. Had he spoken those words only 
in his own mind, or was this her way of 
intimating that he had misunderstood 
their comradeship? He could not be- 
lieve that she meant to wound him, yet 
it would be less cruel for her to speak 
outright. 

But she said nothing more. Blindly 
he had risen’with her, and now continued 
a few steps toward the house. But he 
halted. 

“I’m not going in just yet,” he said. 

As he paused, Leila turned and lifted 
her glance, her face lighted with her 
elusive smile like still water touched with 
sunlight. As their looks met, however, 
a distressed expression filled her eyes, 
and Lance immediately tried to draw his 








tense face into its accustomed lines. 
After the briefest of pauses, she nodded 
and left him with the light farewell, 
“See you at dinner!” 

Alone, Lance tried to figure out the 
meaning of it. He would stake his life 
that she had not hurt him deliberately. 
Out of his suffering and chagrin he 
dragged a final conclusion. She must 
have felt that, in view of his projected 
work with Courtney during the summer, 
the simplest solution of a situation really 
undesired by her was a delicate ignoring 
of his speech, a calm assumption that it 
had not been made. Her poise challenged 
his admiration even while, in the face of 
the emotion he had confidently felt to 
exist between them, it baffled and utterly 
dismayed him. 

But what was the decent thing for him 
to do now? He could scarcely make an 
issue of the matter if she did not—at 
least until Courtney had returned and 
they had worked together for a little 
while. He ought not to embarrass her 
and disappoint Courtney simply because 
of his own painful blunder. Later he 
would make an excuse to crawl away 
into a solitary place and. do something 
about this thing that seemed broken in- 
side of him, this pitiful thing he had 
thought so beautiful a few hours ago. 

With an effort which was fairly cruci- 
fixion to his shrinking spirit, he met the 
family at dinner much as usual. Mr. and 
Mrs. Benton, so comfortable themselves 
that discomfort in any one else had to 
be obtruded to be realized, were compara- 
tively easy to face, particularly as they 
did not expect brilliant discourse from 
him at best. But Leila was different. 
He felt her eyes upon him from time to 
time with something of the questioning, 
shadowy look of that old photograph in 
the gold frame at college. In view of 
what had just occurred, he could not 
account for it. It rendered even a pre- 
tense of eating almost impossible and 
it haunted him through the night hours 
following. He knew the waund she 
had—it must be unwillingly—dealt him 
would not have gone so deep if the 
dream-girl of the picture had not carved 
a place in his heart for the real girl long 
before he knew her as a flesh-and-blood 
fact. As it was, he could conceive of no 
other occupant of that lighted shrine in 
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all the time that might remain of youth 
and life. He was a one-girl man. 

He spent most of the next forenoon 
in his room. In the afternoon he went 
for a solitary tramp through the woods. 
His hurt was so mysterious that it baffled 
him even while it tortured. He cringed 
with humiliation whenever he considered 
the warm confidence with which he had 
flung himself into this, his only romance. 
If she had even turned him down in the 
conventional way! 

He came back schooled to an endurance 
of the unavoidable. Through the hours 
that followed he reduced contact with 
the family to an apparently casual, but 
carefully explainable, minimum, and so 
kept able to present a presence which 
had always appeared a bit impassive in 
contrast with the demonstrativeness of 
the elder Bentons. 

But with Leila matters grew increas- 
ingly difficult. He was very often con- 
scious of her eyes fixed on him when he 
was not looking directly at her, and they 
were always filled with that piteously 
wistful gaze which hurt until it maddened 
him. He felt that he could not endure 
his anomalous position long—that of a 
declared but exquisitely disregarded 
suitor. 

But Courtney came, to put an end to 
that particular period of his torture. 
Lance reflected that he came like a young 
potentate returning to his rejoicing realm, 
his dark, aristocratic face, unlike his 
sister’s except for its refinement of fea- 
ture and its expressive hazel eyes with 
sweeping lashes, smiling with contented 
pride and pleasure in the warmth of his 
subjects’ acclaims. 

“*Prince Eugene, the noble knight!’ ” 
Lance breathed to himself with an ad- 
miration his less gracious Northern man- 
ner was fain to conceal as a weakness. 
“If I had more of that savoire faire, that 
medieval courtliness, maybe—” 

His thoughts suspended at the greet- 
ing between brother and sister. Leila’s 
face—in fact, her whole form—seemed 
fairly to radiate a joyous light. At last 
they held each other at arms’ length and 
took a mutual survey, Leila’s face flushed 
and laughing, Courtney’s happy and at 
the same time almost bewildered, as if 
the sight of her was more than he had 
allowed himself to anticipate. He kissed 
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her again before finally releasing her. 
Lance noticed that not a word had been 
spoken between them. 

At dinner that night Lance saw in the 
midst of the excited talk and general 
good cheer that Courtney looked at his 
sister in a puzzled way, particularly when 
she enlivened the conversation with some 
gay speech. 

“T never saw her look so well in her 
life before,” he said finally, in an aside 
to his mother which Lance’s quick ear 
caught. ‘She seems almost like a differ- 
ent person. What’s happened to her?” 

“She’s just happy, like other girls, I 
reckon,” Mrs. Benton answered a little 
hesitatingly, but with a glad light in her 
own eyes. 

Lance self-consciously gazed down at 
his plate, as he felt Courtney’s bright, 
penetrating look travel to him as if seek- 
ing a more tangible explanation of the 
change upon which he marveled. A 
laugh from Leila made him look up again. 
She was regarding Courtney with teasing 
eyes, her face bewitching in its blend of 
mischief and loveliness. 

“By George, it’s uncanny !” said Court- 
ney hurriedly to his mother. “One would 
think she could—hear me!” 

Then it suddenly seemed to Lance that 
the stars had fallen and were spinning 
around the room. Leila had risen, as 
had the others of the family, and she was 
holding out her hands to Courtney, be- 
tween laughter and weeping. 

“T can hear you, Court—I can, I can— 
not with my ears, but with my eyes! O 
Court, I wouldn’t let them tell you till I 
saw if it really worked!” 

They were in each others’ arms again, 
Courtney’s sensitive face as white as wax, 
his lips twitching beyond control. Their 
parents were quite frankly in tears, while 
black Susie, who was serving, laughed 
and cried alternately into her snowy 
apron. 

The uproar and the strangeness of 
Leila’s words stunned Lance, but from 
the babel of talk he caught such frag- 
ments as—“At Cousin Rachel’s, up in 
Nashville—a whole year—new system, 
just like learning a different language— 
swore everybody in the neighborhood to 
secrecy—wanted to live in an atmosphere 
of hearing.” 


“Now, let’s all sit down and behave 
ourselves,’ said Mr. Benton at last, 
leading his wife to her chair. He turned 
toward Lance, still effervescing exulta- 
tion. “You don’t blame us for being a 
little bit excited, do you?” 

Waves of emotion overwhelmed Lance 
in staggering succession. Leila had not 
heard him speak! That was all he could 
grasp. He dared not look toward Leila 
or try to answer Mr. Benton. 

Courtney, too, had scarcely mastered 
his agitation. 

“I almost spoke of it to you once, 
Lance, though none of us ever went out 
of our way to talk about it. It’s years 
since she’s been anything but a shy, sensi- 
tive little ghost with strangers. But 
when I planned for you to come home 
with me this summer, she wrote asking 
me not to tell you. This was what she 
had up her sleeve.” With almost un- 
believing eyes he looked over at Leila, 
who was watching him brightly. “Dear 
God, it’s almost like seeing some one 
raised from the dead—as if she had died 
with that fever that dulled her poor ears, 
and had just become alive again! ‘Hear- 
ing with her eyes!’ Isn’t it an honest- 
to-goodness miracle ?” 

It was Leila herself who restored tran- 
quillity. 

That night Lance again lay sleepless, 
but transported from his torment of be- 
wilderment. The tender buds of passion 
which had been checked at their hour of 
opening by the chill of misunderstanding 
began confidently to unfold once more.. 

In the exuberance of revived hope, he 
looked for opportunity the next day to 
set himself right with Leila. She must 
have detected the change in him. It was 
only fair that she know the cause. 

But opportunity, once waiting for him 
with outstretched hand, now eluded him 
like a shadow. For a while he believed 
this to be accidental—the natural result 
of Courtney’s ubiquitous presence and in- 
tensely sociable habit; but as the gay 
plans of brother and sister included 
various friends in the neighborhood, and 
Courtney was drawn into the company of 
enough charming girls to dazzle one less 
practised in the art of “queening,” he 
was forced to the amazing conclusion that 
Leila herself was avoiding him. 











With this conviction gnawing at his 
heart, he watched her during the progress: 
of a picnicarranged in his and Courtney’s 
honor. It was a delightfully youthful 
affair, but Lance felt too old and blunted 
in feeling to enjoy it. He was engrossed 
with contemplations where he should 
have felt the tingling joy of life. An 
increasing wonder filled him at the superb 
poise with which Leila Benton’s spirit 
dominated her physical handicap. Al- 
though many incidents of the past weeks 
not in themselves comprehensible had 
become immediately clear to him in the 
light of the revelation of her affliction, he 
was yet not surprised that he had re- 
mained in ignorance of her disability for 
the time that he had. Her exceptional 
mentality and keen intuitive sense seemed 
to make her fairly leap to an apprehen- 
sion of the sentences formed on the lips 
of those to whom she turned, one after 
another, in happy conversation. A com- 
pelling admiration—a respect born of his 
scientific appreciations—added itself to 
the ache for her companionship which 
was with him hour after hour. More 
than ever was she desirable to him. He 
asked no greater privilege than to sup- 
plement her brave, sweet spirit with his 
own unimpaired sense; yet now she was 
putting herself deliberately out of reach. 

He did not know how abstracted he 
appeared to the unfortunate young lady 
chosen as his companion by Leila herself. 
nor how often his boyish eyes, wistful 
behind their shell-rimmed spectacles, 
sought Leila’s face only to slip away 
again unsatisfied. 

In the days which dragged on after- 
ward, however, he found himself won- 
dering if Leila’s continued high spirits 
were not becoming somewhat forced. 
She still moved at the center of things, 
but in intervals of quiet he thought he 
saw a slight weariness and pallor in her 
gentle face. Once, in an unguarded 
moment, he caught her glance upon him 
dark with the old shadow of anxiety. 

Yet she never gave him a moment alone 
with her. Perhaps it was his presence 


that was making things hard for her. He 
did not understand the situation, and the 
complexity of his emotions made him 
very sad and tired. If only he had stayed 
away! 


And yet he could not wish to 
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have remained forever the immature boy 
that the warm, demonstrative Bentons 
had taken to their hearts for these vital, 
transforming weeks. But nothing but 
added heartache was to be gained by 
staying longer. He and Courtney had 
secured a few hours in the laboratory, 
but only enough to show that the zest had 
gone out of work. The spirit of play had 
demoralized Courtney, while the fires of 
thwarted longing were making havoc 
with himself. He would write a note to 
Leila telling her all he had felt and all he 
feared—and then go away. 

The day he formed this resolution 
there was a tennis party on the Benton 
court. Lance played half-heartedly, 
mentally arranging to write his note that 
night and get it over. After the guests 
were gone he lingered with Leila and 
Courtney a few minutes to avoid a too- 
abrupt withdrawal. Black Susie came 
across the lawn with a message. 

“Yo’ wanted on de ’fome, Mist’ 
Co’tney.” 

“Right-O, Susie!” answered Courtney, 
preparing to respond. 

Leila, grasping the situation, made a 
shy motion to join her brother, but he 
took her by the slender shoulders and 
swung her around facing Lance. 

“Keep the poor boy company till I 
come back,” he adjured her. “He’s lost 
more pounds now than he’ll pick up soon 
again in our inhospitable hospice.” 

Leila’s eyes met Lance’s, and both 
smiled constrainedly, while Lance won- 
dered swiftly how much of the truth 
Courtney had surmised. Together they 
moved toward the pergola. Lance de- 
cided that the opportunity thus afforded 
was better than the writing of a note. 
Leila’s eyes were on the sunset, but his 
almost imperceptible touch on her arm 
made her look diffidently at him again. 

“Do you remember when we sat here 
last?” he asked her. 

She nodded, her face flooding with 
transparent color. 

“Have I seemed different since then— 
till Courtney came?” 

Again she nodded, wincing slightly. 

“T told you that day that I”—he could 
barely whisper it—‘“love you.” 

A pathetic intensity filled her uplifted 
face, making it more than ever the haunt- 
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ing face of the picture. Suddenly her 
eyes swam with tears, while anguish 
compressed her tender mouth. 

“And I couldn’t hear —that,” she 
whispered back, putting forth her hands. 
“Oh”—brokenly as deeper realization 
came—“I hurt you! You thought I 
heard, while I—I thought you had dis- 
covered my—secret and were—disap- 
pointed !” 

“Disappointed!” Lance was shaken to 
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his boyish soul. ‘Disappointed!’ He 
caught her hands and drew her toward 
him. “You wonderful darling! I only 
want you to—love me!” 

Leila’s yearning, searching gaze did 
not falter until, with his last words, her 
fringed lids drooped to hide the sweetest 
look Lance ever saw in a woman’s eyes. 

“T heard you—with my heart!” she 
whispered against his lips. 





THE OLD CENTURY AND THE NEW* 
By J. W. JONES 


HE one hundredth anniversary of 

the founding of the first permanent 
school for the deaf in America was cele- 
brated at Hartford, Conn., in the sum- 
mer of 1917. The conference now as- 
sembled is the first to be held in the 
second century. It is, therefore, fitting 
that we should make a brief review of 
what has been accomplished during these 
one hundred years, to note the condition 
in which the schools for the deaf in 
America are found, and to indicate, if 
possible, what the aim should be for the 
future. 

So highly specialized is this work that 
there are scarcely any critics outside of 
the profession. This is because the gen- 
eral public does not pretend to know 
anything of it and marvels at what it 
sees accomplished, accepting it, of course, 
as the very best that can de done. Even 
those in the profession are slow to sug- 
gest changes, because the power is largely 
vested in the executive officers and they 
are expected to propose changes, if any, 
for the better. The executive officers 
are very busy men and women. How- 
ever ambitious they may be to advance, 
they often prefer to “endure the ills they 





*A portion of the opening address at the 
Conference of Superintendents and Principals 
of Schools for the Deaf, in Columbus, Ohio, 
December 1-4, 1919. Mr. Jones is superintend- 
ent of the Ohio School and was president of 
this conference. The other matters to which 
he directed the attention of the members were: 
The support of the American Annals, more 
reading for the children in schools for the 
deaf, and the necessity for keeping politics out 
of school management. 


have rather than to fly to others they 
know not of.” 

The schools for the deaf have there- 
fore become very conservative, and tra- 
ditions are looked upon as very valuable 
factors in determining the future, regard- 
less of their intrinsic value. Besides, 
almost any change bordering on a refor- 
mation of plans and policies, however 
promising, often requires a sacrifice of 
property values and the expenditure of 
large sums of money. These things nat- 
urally cause one to hesitate and to con- 
sider lest the public will look upon him 
as rash and unsafe. 

This conference, therefore, meeting 
under trying circumstances as it does, 
should be a very important one and 
should speak its mind freely as to how 
the work should be directed toward the 
next hundred years. 

Proposed changes do not mean a re- 
flection upon the great work of the past. 
They mean only that conditions of living 
have changed and invite—almost neces- 
sitate—changes in all forms of education 
and humanitarian work. No one can re- 
vere more highly than I do the work that 
has been accomplished. And if we who 
are at the helm today can so direct the 
work for the present as to bring as much 
honor at the close of the second century 
as we are willing to pay to those who 
have lived in the first, we shall have to 
think and to act along the broadest and 
best lines. We cannot expect to mark 
time and make progress. 

Perhaps no one thing has been more 
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SOME PROMINENT MEMBERS OF THE CONFERENCE 


Messrs. Pope, of New Jersey; Forrester, of New York; Jones, of Ohio (President of the 
Conference), and Manning, of Alabama. 


potent in the work since it began, in 1817, 
than the professional meetings. It was 
a number of years before they were 


started, but this was to be expected be- 
cause of the inconvenience of travel and 


the small number of schools. But when 
they did bring the executive officers and 
teachers together in discussions and com- 
parisons, changes of method and plans 
of management developed rapidly, schools 
multiplied, attendance increased, stand- 
ards of qualification were raised, longer 
terms of school were provided, industrial 
work was introduced, and in every way 
the schools were improved. 

The first conference was held in Wash- 
ington in 1868. It was called by Dr. E. 
M. Gallaudet, the young president of 
Gallaudet College. It was summoned for 
the purpose of considering his report on 
an inspection of the European schools. 
This inspection was ordered by the board 
of directors of the college to ascertain the 
true condition of the education of the 
deaf in Europe and to bring into Ameri- 
can schools whatever of their instruction 
was better than our own. 

Horace Mann, of Boston, one of -the 
leading educators in the country, in 1843 
had made an inspection of all education 
in Europe and had been especially im- 


pressed with the teaching of speech to 
the deaf. When he made his report, on 
his return, he emphasized the teaching 
of speech and lip-reading. This natu- 
rally attracted wide attention, because, 
then as now, the grief of the parents of 
deaf children was greater on account of 
their inability to speak than for the deaf- 
ness itself. “Deaf and dumb” was hor- 
rible to them and is today, and Horace 
Mann’s report was to them a panacea. 
The profession was greatly aroused. The 
executive officers were bombarded from 
all sides to bring the blessing of speech 
to their children. At least two, Dr. Day 
and Dr. H. P. Peet, crossed the ocean 
to investigate for themselves, and re- 
turned with less enthusiasm than the Hon, 
Horace Mann had exhibited in his report. 
Their reports were published. The ex- 
citement was somewhat allayed, but the 
effect of Horace Mann’s report was not 
lost. It was still working in the minds 
of many interested in the deaf. 

The board of directors of the college 
sent Dr. Gallaudet, on whose judgment 
and fairness they could implicitly rely. 
On his return he made a report very fa- 
vorable to the introduction of speech in 
the American schools. He called the 
executive officers of the schools into a 
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conference and read his report. It pro- 
voked a vigorous discussion. Dr. H. P. 
Peet, of New York; Rev. Collins Stone, 
of Connecticut; Rev. McIntire, of In- 
diana; Dr. Gillett, of Illinois, and Dr. 
Wilkinson, of California, stood solidly 
against the innovation. After several 
warm conferences a compromise was 
agreed upon in four resolutions. The 
first and third were from the brain of 
Rev. Collins Stone and were to the effect 
that the American schools had stood the 
best of all tests, that of prolonged, care- 
ful, and successful experiments, and had 
served to restore the deaf-mutes, as a 
class, to the blessitigs of society; and 
that, while in the judgment of the con- 
ference semi-mutes and semi-deaf chil- 
dren should be given every facility for 
retaining and improving any speech which 
they might possess, it was not profitable, 
except in very rare cases, to teach speech 
to congenital mutes. 

Dr. Gallaudet’s two resolutions, khown 
as the second and fourth, committed the 
conference to the duty of all schools to 
teach speech and lip-reading to such pu- 
pils as might be able to engage with profit 
in exercises of this kind, and to attain 
success in this work an added force of 
instructors should be provided and speedy 
measures taken to secure funds for the 
prosecution of the work. 

Note the difference in the sentiment of 
these two sets of resolutions. The first 
stood for the old system; the second for 
the old system greatly modified. 

Doubtless members of this conference 
went to their homes feeling this question 
had been settled. But questions are not 
settled by resolutions. Differences are 
only set out more clearly. 

From the adjournment of that confer- 
ence to the present time, this question, 
in modified forms, has agitated the pro- 
fession more than all other questions 
combined. It has brought out the best 
thought and put into use the keenest pens 
of the profession. 

Apparently, it is nearer a rational de- 
termination today than it ever was. If I 
interpret the sentiment of the profession 
and those interested in the deaf cor- 
rectly, it is that speech and lip-reading 
cannot be developed to the fullest extent 
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of which they are capable in a congre- 
gated combined school. 

While pupils can be taught the ele- 
ments of articulation and the articulation 
itself as well in a combined school as 
in an oral school, there is always that 
lack of practise in speech which makes 
it usable and effective. For want of this 
practise, orally taught children in a com- 
bined school do not form the habit of 
using speech. They are therefore em- 
barrassed, more or less, when people 
speak to them, and quickly resort to 
the pencil and pad. This, therefore, re- - 
duces to the lowest value all the efforts 
the school and its hard-working teachers 
in speech have devoted to that work. The 
pupils themselves reach an age when they 
place a low value on their speech and, 
even though they may remain in oral 
classes, cease to make much progress in 
it and wilfully permit their speech 
greatly to deteriorate. This becomes a 
matter of great disappointment, both to 
the school and to the friends of the pu- 
pils, and later to the pupils themselves. 
It is hard for the parents to understand 
why it is so, and the school is often 
blamed for want of enterprise and even 
for want of good intentions. 

The only remedy for this, as I see it, 
after many years of laborious struggle 
to overcome it, is to separate the orally 
and manually taught children for as many 
years of their school life as is necessary 
to fix thoroughly the speech habit. 

The congregate schools with farms 
can make this change a very easy problem, 
They have abundance of room on which 
to erect a few cottages in which the new 
children may be housed for several years. 
The rest of the school could be main- 
tained in the main buildings, as at pres- 
ent. By reason of graduations, drop- 
outs, etc., this part of the school would 
grow smaller and smaller, while the school 
in the cottages would be increasing. In 
due time the latter could be transferred 
to the main buildings and what is left 
of the manually taught could be trans- 
ferred to the cottages. 

The large congregate schools without 
farms have a more difficult problem. It 
is to provide a way to transfer the school 
to an entirely new environment, new 
lands, and new buildings. ‘These should 
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be on the cottage plan. It involves the 
expenditure of a great deal of money. 

Another sentiment which I think is 
strongly discernible among a large ma- 
jority of people who have spent many 
years with the deaf is that the sign lan- 
guage and manual alphabet are a great 
pleasure and benefit to them and a large 
factor in their general welfare. They 
are very happy as a class and enjoy the 
easy communication which these methods 
of conversation and address offer. When 
they reach the age in life in which their 
speech and lip-reading habits are formed, 
they should be given, if they so desire, 
the best instruction in the sign language 
and finger spelling. Experience has 
shown that under such conditions the 
speech is not injured, because the deaf 
who use it will do enough talking with 
hearing people to maintain its efficiency 
and with one another they can be at home 
in the sign language. 

May we not hope, therefore, that the 
profession, with its mind already turned 
in this direction, will go forward to make 


the necessary changes from time to time 
as circumstances will permit, and that 
schools for the deaf will develop accord- 
ing to this plan. 

In discussing at such length this ques- ° 
tion of speech environment, I do not wish 
the conference to understand that I con- 
sider that the only advantage of chang- 
ing from the congregated to the segre- 
gated school; neither do I wish the im- 
pression to prevail that speech is the most 
important part of a deaf child’s educa- 
tion. It is only one phase, and a sec- 
ondary phase at that; but since it is to the 
advantage of the deaf child to be taught 
speech and lip-reading as far as it can be 
benefited, it would follow in all sincerity 
that this instruction should be of the 
highest order and under the very best 
possible conditions. 

The education of the whole child— 
physically, mentally, morally, spiritually, 
and socially—should be kept always in 
mind. That the segregated plan for this 
whole work offers superior advantages, 
I have no doubt. 








HE opinion that schools for the 

deaf are exempt from the evils of 
war; that, owing to the peculiar char- 
acter of their work, they escape the many 
ills that accompany protracted warfare, 
exists in many quarters. While this may 
be said to be true in so far as direct and 
poignant individual suffering is incurred, 
nevertheless schools for the deaf, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, suffer indi- 
rectly all the ills that calamitous warfare 
entails upon the body politic, as severely 
as do any other public institutions; for 
while the deaf may be individually ex- 
empt from actual military service, their 
schools suffer in reduced service and sup- 
plies, in food, clothing, and proper medi- 
cal service, in their teaching and super- 
vising force, in irregular attendance, in 
proper upkeep and general equipment, 
in common with schools for the hearing. 
They suffer severely in all these things 
so necessary to their successful manage- 
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ment. ‘The recent conflict in Europe af- 
fords very striking proof of this fact. 
In. northern France and Belgium the 
schools for the deaf have long been 
closed. 

A recent investigation as to the effects 
of the war on the public schools of the 
country also discloses very marked proofs 
of the dire influence of war upon their 
general conditions. Insufficient teach- 
ers, irregular attendance, insufficient 
funds for the upkeep of buildings, want 
of supplies, lack of coal, insufficient medi- 
cal attendance and consequent spread of 
disease, have been the all-too-frequent 
complaints of the public schools. The 
normal schools of Pennsylvania were 
almost denuded of male students and the 
attendance of women students was 
greatly reduced. 

The same has been and still is true of 
our own training schools. Information 
reaches us of greatly reduced classes in 
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the normal departments of Gallaudet Col- 
lege and Clarke School, Northampton, 
and the Training School in St. Louis. 

Turning our attention more particu- 
larly to our own subject, “The effects of 
the war on our primary schools for the 
deaf,” we find first as to its effects on the 
teaching force a very great falling off in 
teachers of all kinds—of men who have 
gone into the government service or into 
better-paying business pursuits, of wom- 
en who for similar reasons have left 
our schools to enter upon other lines of 
work. Our training schools, as stated, 
are almost deserted. Heads of schools 
constantly ask for teachers, trained and 
untrained; for supervisors, for attend- 
ants, and for instructors in industrial 
pursuits. I dare say not a school in the 
country has escaped these blighting ef- 
fects. 

Is there no present remedy? Yes. 

setter pay. Salaries that will induce 

young men and women of education and 
talent to join our ranks must be forth- 
coming. It is not to be expected that 
when carpenters, painters, printers, me- 
chanics of all kinds, and clerical workers 
command salaries three and four times 
what our best schools can offer, young 
men and women can be induced to enter 
our work. ‘They simply refuse to do it. 
The missionary spirit that formerly ob- 
tained in our schools and commanded the 
services of earnest and talented workers 
is no longer found. It is not to be sup- 
posed that teaching the deaf or, for that 
matter, any sort of teaching will ever be- 
come a profession in which those who 
engage in it will make fortunes, but those 
who enter it have the right to look for- 
ward to a standard of living at least equal 
to that enjoyed by the ordinary mechanic 
or day laborer. . 

Perhaps, as Mr. Story well says in the 
Teacher of the Deaf, “it would not be 
well for teaching to become the means of 
acquiring fortunes. The work of teach- 
ing necessarily implies sacrifice, and those 
who are not prepared to make it should 
never fill the office; but that sacrifice 
should not include any lowering of the 
standards of living below the level of 
those whose avocations are infinitely less 
skilled and far less important in the scale 
of values to the community.” 


Continuing further to speak of the im- 
portance and special work of teachers 
and their compensation, Mr. Story says: 

“The life and duties of the teacher are 
such that he cannot live by bread alone. 
He lives, as a teacher, by the things of 
the spirit, his interest in his human work, 
his sympathy and love for children, his 
desire and aim to influence and help them 
onward to the full life of the man or the 
woman. ‘The teacher who realizes these 
things knows no hard and fast contract. 
Living for the children, he cannot help 
but do far more for them than is set out 
in the bond, and thus becomes their friend 
and helper, constantly influencing them 
in the right way, and leading them un- 
consciously to right living. Being so 
minded, the teacher has the right to be 
placed in such circumstances that he is 
free to pursue without material anxieties 
his high calling. And there is no calling 
higher than that of moulding the lives 
and characters of children, who are to be 
the men and women of tomorrow.” 

As already stated, the cure lies in in- 
creased compensation to fill our depleted 
ranks, and to that end our State legis- 
lators must be made to appreciate the 
absolute necessity of increased appropri- 
ations for the support of our schools. 

Turning now to the domestic or house- 
hold side of our institutional life, we find 
the shortage of labor has been felt with 
even greater force than in the academic 
departments. Owing to the demands for 
labor in the government munition plants 
and in the textile and silk factories, it 
has been next to impossible to secure 
efficient attendants and servants. Young 
women, shunning household life, have 
hied themselves to counting-room and 
factory to engage in what to them has 
seemed more congenial employment, and 
for the most part the service has been 
left in the hands of old women and 
hobble-de-hoy men, who expect and often 
demand better pay than teachers receive. 
Unless the industrial collapse we all fear 
comes to relieve this great labor shortage, 
we shall certainly have to face the neces- 
sity of organizing the domestic service 
in our schools on a co-operative basis 
similar to that practised so successfully 
in custodial institutions. Under that sys- 
tem a small number of trained and effi- 
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cient officers would with the help of the 
pupils be equal to the task of meeting all 
domestic demands in the way of house- 
keeping. 

I for one shall hail the day when our 
pupils are taught to honor even the most 
menial task, if it be essential to the wel- 
fare of the family. One of the worst 
features of institutional life in the past 
has been its tendency to make our pupils 
despise homely tasks and honest toil, and 
to consider themselves a sort of aristoc- 
racy, to whom the State, for some occult 
reason, owed a living far removed from 
any danger of soiling their hands. 

I have thus far spoken of the influence 
the war has had in the personnel of our 
schools. Let us consider now some of 
the ill effects it has had upon our schools 
in a more material way. And here the 
complaint is just as far-reaching, per- 
haps more so, for it touches their physi- 
cal comfort, as in the case of the teach- 
ing force. Men and women and boys 
and girls, to work efficiently, must live, 
must eat and be clothed, and I am sure 
at this point the dire effects of the war 


come home to every one who is in any 
way responsible for the daily manage- 
ment of our schools. 

It matters not which way one turns, 
the “high cost of living” confronts him 


on every side. Is it clothing you are 
seeking? You are confronted by charges 
at least 100 per cent more than before 
the war or the preparations for the war 
were begun. Would you buy table sup- 
plies—not luxuries, but just enough to 
sustain life—beef, mutton, flour, butter, 
milk, fruit—be prepared to pay from 100 
to 200 per cent more than in times of 
peace. Would you order sufficient coal 
to keep your pupils comfortably warm? 
Be thankful when your bills come in if 
they are not five or six times higher than 
they were before the nation went abroad 
to establish a doubtful peace. Actual war- 
fare in the field has ended, but actual 
peace—blissful peace, the prosperity and 
happiness of peace—has not yet pre- 
sented itself. As we sit here in con- 
ference assembled, the clouds of social 
unrest, of greater demands for the neces- 
sities of life, are mounting higher and 
higher on every side, and we hardly know 
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what a day or an hour may bring forth. 
As heads of schools we are powerless to 
prevent, and can only endure, the ills that 
are before us. 

Have I overstated the case? Ask your 
teachers, your employees, your pupils. 
Are there no other ills the great war has 
brought us? Yes, there is an observable 
laxity of morals among the pupils and, 
too—shall I say it—among the teachers 
and employees, and a lowering in things 
spiritual in our schools. There is less 
reverence for the religious side of life, 
less love of God’s house, of God’s Word. 
The demand is for more and more excite- 
ment. On with the dance! Away to 
the movies! All this and much more, 
that need not be cited, is plainly observ- 
able in all our centers of population. 
Our schools have not escaped the con- 
tagion, and it is high time to put on the 
brakes of plain, sensible, God-fearing 
ways of living. I am not opposed to 
dancing as a means of rational enjoy- 
ment, nor to the movies as a means of 
pleasurable and valuable instruction ; but 
when both are debased, they should have 
no place in a well-conducted school. The 
action taken at the recent Episcopal Con- 
vention in Detroit regarding these tend- 
encies is highly significant of the trend in 
public sentiment and in religious circles, 
and our schools for the deaf cannot af- 
ford to ignore them. 

Thus far I have spoken of the war’s 
ill effects upon our schools. There are 
certain conditions affecting them for 
good that remain to be mentioned. It is 
a dark cloud that has no silver lining. 

First, it has brought to the public as 
never before the availability and desir- 
ability of deaf wage-earners. Deaf 
workers, commanding the highest pay, 
are today being sought for on every hand. 
A most notable instance of this fact is to 
be found right here in this State, at Ak- 
ron, where hundreds of young deaf men 
and women find lucrative positions. De- 
troit furnishes another instance where 
deaf workers are properly appreciated, 
and numberless instances of the same 
characteristic appreciation of the satis- 
factory results attending the employment 
of deaf workers are to be found through- 
out the country. This is certainly an 
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encouraging condition resulting from the 
great war. 

It is within the recollection of many of 
us when this happy state of affairs did 
not exist; when a deaf man, however 
capable, was turned aside simply because 
of his infirmity and without any trial of 
his skill as a faithful, efficient worker. 

Again, undoubtedly the accounts of the 
great corflict, as set forth in the daily 
press and in the magazines and _ illus- 
trated papers, served to arouse a deep 
and abiding spirit of loyalty and patriot- 
ism in our schools. On all public oc- 
casions when it was possible for the pu- 
pils, accompanied by the teaching staff, 
to join in public parades, they did so with 
flags and banners flying in a spirit of 
the utmost patriotism. Or was it to sit 
quietly by and witness the return of war- 
scarred veterans, with General Pershing 
at their head, leading them down the 
great avenues of the city, they joined 
with the utmost enthusiasm in the soul- 
stirring function. These things must be 
counted for good. They stimulated the 
pupils and gave them new ideas and new 
thoughts of the great struggle in which 
their country was taking part, and woe 
betide the luckless boy or girl who failed 
to respond to the support of Uncle Sam, 
in spirit at least, on such occasions. 

Then, too, a genuine spirit of service 
and sacrifice was engendered. Our 
schools stood ready to give of the best 
they had in means and service. They 
responded generously and cheerfully to 
all requests for contributions in aid of 
the wounded and helpless. I would men- 
tion in particular the remarkable wave of 
sympathy that swept over the country, 
and through every school for the deaf, 
when news of the terrible disaster in 
Halifax harbor.reached us. Quick and 
generous response was made to the cries 
for assistance. It may be held that such 
appeals are not desirable or helpful in a 
school for the deaf; but I believe in 
opening wide our doors to any and all 
appeals that serve to quicken and broaden 
the sympathies of our pupils and lead 
them to a Christian recognition of all 
humane impulses. 

Again, the great Red Cross workers 
must not be overlooked. What a splen- 


did response they made, and with what 
enthusiasm our schools joined in their 
laudable efforts to care for the wounded, 
and to minister to the sick and the 
dying. Many of our teachers went forth 
as teachers and helpers and nurses, to 
give in fullest measure of their sympathy 
and support, in response to the appeal of 
their country. 

Nor must certain educational aspects 
of the great war featured in our schools 
be overlooked. Geography, history, mil- 
itary life, and the great campaigns that 
brought the enemy to sue for peace were 
studied with excellent results. The con- 
struction of submarines and airplanes and 
their wonderful feats of adventure filled 
our class-rooms with constant food for 
thought and conversation. 

The great war, too, may be said to have 
brought a nation-wide blessing in nation- 
wide prohibition—a measure which in 
turn is bound, in a very special way, to 
affect for good the home and school life 
of the deaf as a class, many of whom 
may trace their unfortunate condition to 
the blighting habit of intemperance and 
the ills that attend it. 

And lastly the great war has witnessed 
the almost nation-wide enfranchisement 
of women, giving concrete effect to their 
wonderful ability as organizers and work- 
ers. Woman’s influence for good is sure 
to affect the condition and future useful- 
ness of our schools. As healers of the 
sick, as teachers, as managers and organ- 
izers of undoubted constructive ability 
and force, and as sympathizers in all 
humane and Christian lines of work, we 
welcome them to our ranks. 

In submitting this brief paper, I have 
endeavored to press upon the attention 
of members of the conference the follow- 
ing points as resulting from the World 
War, and their possible influence on our 
schools : 

A. The loss of teachers, both men and 
women, and the remedy. 

B. Irregular attendance, the cause of. 

C. The greatly increased cost of labor 
and the possible remedies. 

D. The high cost of living, from which 
there does not appear to be any present 
means of escape. 

E. The effect of the World War on 
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the moral and religious outlook in our 
schools. 

F. The influence of “movies”’—is it 
wholly wholesome? 

G. Educational values of the war and 
how to utilize them. 

H. The influence of nation-wide pro- 
hibition. 

I. The possible influence of women in 
the management of our schools. 


PART OF THE DISCUSSION OF 
DR. CROUTER’S PAPER 


Mr. Wuirte (of Illinois): Mr. Chair- 
man, I wonder if the writer of the paper 
in speaking of the “movies” had refer- 
ence to motion pictures in the schools or 
to motion pictures as they are shown in 
the ordinary picture show? 

I tried to control the appetite in our 
school for motion pictures by putting a 
new motion-picture machine in our school 
and I control the pictures. The pupils 
see the pictures after I know what they 
are going to be. 

It will be a year in February since we 
put in the machine, and during the spring 
of the year I showed such pictures as 
“Alice in Wonderland,” “The Seven 
Swans,” one of Mark Twain’s stories, 
and three or four others that were to my 
mind educational in character, and yet 
entertaining, fairy stories and others. 
And then we also had pictures showing 
microscopic slides, all kinds of micro- 
scopic slides. In my judgment, there is 
not one person in a thousand who can 
look through a microscope, if he had one, 
and if he did try to look through it he 
would not see anything; but when we 
start this microscopic slide and place it 
on the screen, anybody can see it. For 
instance, we show the different forms of 
germ life and a great many other things 
of a minute structure—the wing of a fly 
and all that sort of thing. 

Then, too, we have had a great many 
animal pictures. This last week our pic- 
tures showed the difference, and atten- 
tion was called very carefully to the dif- 
ference, between the African elephant 
and the Asiatic elephant—the difference 
in the structure of the ear, the size of the 
ear, and the corrugations of the skin. 
To my mind, those pictures are very help- 
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ful, educational. I imagine that that is 
not the type of picture that the writer is 
thinking about. 

Doctor CrouTEer: I had reference to 
the movies as they are known down in 
the centers of population, the theaters 
and places of that sort, where the exhi- 
bitions too often are positively harmful. 

Mr. Wuite: That was one of my 
motives in putting in the motion-picture 
machine. Of course, generally speaking, 
my motive was to give children who can- 
not hear, something to look at that will 
be highly educational in character, just 
as at the school for the blind in our town 
they spend hundreds of dollars on musi- 
cal instruments. 

Mr. WaLKER (of South Carolina) : 
Have you ever tried having a picture 
show and not having it compulsory for 
them to come, allowing them to come of 
their own free will, or do you make the 
attendance obligatory? 

Mr. Wuite: Well, really I have not 
thought of such an idea as making it 
obligatory. The one thing with which 
I have had to contend has been this: the 
teachers and supervisors, if you please, 
have tried their best to persuade me to 
keep pupils away from the picture show 
as a form of punishment for misconduct. 
That in itself would indicate to me that 
the teachers and the supervisors feel that 
if any child were kept away from the 
pictures it would be a punishment. But 
I have flatly refused to permit that. I 
did not put the pictures into that school 
as a means of punishment, but as a means 
of education. I am inclined to think that 
every child would go without any obliga-. 
tion. 

Mr. WALKER: To see just the type of 
pictures that you are showing. 

Mr. Wuite: They like to go. I put 
in occasionally something that is purely 
amusing. Almost every evening we have 
some little picture that is purely amus- 
ing: Mutt and Jeff or Charlie Chaplin, 
or something like that, for fifteen min- 
utes ; the rest of it is purely educational. 

Doctor CrouTEeR: But nothing vulgar 
or obscene? 

Mr. Wuirte: Well, I hope not. 

Mr. Porr (of New Jersey): The Tren- 
ton Junior High School and the New Jer- 
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sey School for the Deaf jointly subscribe 
for a weekly film service, each paying 
half. ‘These films are shown every Wed- 
nesday at 4 p.m. Attendance is volun- 
tary, but I notice no pupils are absent. 
In addition, we give a motion-picture 
entertainment every other Saturday even- 
ing. We use specially selected films for 
these Saturday entertainments, and we 
pay for them. Occasionally we find it 
possible to get free film service and give 
an extra show during the week. 

One of our officers is an expert oper- 
ator and has trained one of our boys so 
that he can operate without assistance. 

Mr. Boorn (of Nebraska): What is 
the cost? 

Mr. Pope: About ten dollars. 

Mr. Harris (of Georgia): Mr. Chair- 
man, it may be interesting: to those in 
charge of the schools to learn Georgia’s 
experience with these moving-picture cor- 
porations. We have a school in a little 
village. It is so isolated that the only 
chance for our children to see a movie is 
that which we provide for them, so I 
have provided a moving-picture plant and 
put it in our chapel. We went before 
the moving-picture corporations of At- 
lanta, our capital city, and asked those 
corporations to donate their films to the 
school, and to my amazement, to every 
one’s amazement, they “fell for it,” 
every one “fell” for the appeal that I 
made in the interests of the school. So 
that we get them in Georgia—the best 
films that are made—we get all the films 
we want and more, and we have abso- 
lutely no expense about it. 

Our mechanic runs our machine; our 
electric current costs us practically noth- 
ing, and we have sometimes had moving 
pictures every day in the week and two 
on Sunday, Dr. Crouter, if you will ex- 
cuse me for being so bad! 

We have not been as discriminating as 
Mr. White has, but I have felt the need 
of discrimination, because sometimes the 
eternal triangle is shown before our in- 
nocent children. Sometimes, however, 
we learn the contents of the films before- 
hand and save them from the injury of 
such things. I intend to be more dis- 
criminating in the future. 

It occurred to me that it might be of 
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interest to you to know that by delivering 
the appeal properly to these moving-pic- 
ture companies of the value to the deaf 
children of the movies, and explaining 
that they live in the world of their eyes 
more than hearing children do, you would 
melt their hearts and save your purses. 
It certainly has with us. It has not cost 
us a penny. But, as I told you, we have 
so many pictures that we reject some of 
the offers made to us—not really offers, 
but some of the acceptances of our re- 
quests. These great moving-picture cor- 
porations have shown to us the falsity of 
the commonly accepted position that 
“corporations have no souls.” They have 
been very good to us. 

Dr. CrouteR: I should like to hear 
from the conference in regard to the 
servant question. 


(Many superintendents spoke of the 
difficulty in their schools of obtaining 
help. Some told of employing pupils to 
assist and paying them for their work.) 


Mr. Doxsyns (of Arkansas): Mr. 
Chairman, I do not want to give my ex- 
perience. I just want to ask this ques- 
tion: Ought not we to encourage these 
children, who get from $300 to $600 per 
capita expense, to feel that they are under 
an obligation to make some return to the 
State for that bountiful benefaction? I 
think we ought to train our pupils to feel 
that an overall is honorable. In Eng- 
land, I believe, they issue “patents of 
nobility.” I believe the overall is just 
about as true a patent of nobility as can 
be found anywhere. I think we ought 
to encourage our pupils to feel that it is 
honorable to work, and that they ought 
to do something to show the State that 
they appreciate what it is doing for them. 
It is true we ought to give every oppor- 
tunity to the deaf, but I believe in people 
working. 

Mr. WALKER (of Florida): Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not believe in putting a pre- 
mium upon deafness. Because a child is 
deaf and his education is necessarily 
more complicated, he, perhaps, has to 
have larger per capita financial assistance 
than his more fortunate brother; but is 
that his fault? I take a different view- 
point from a great many of the heads of 
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schools along that line. I believe in chil- 
dren working; understand that. I be- 
lieve where there is development, where 
there is education, in those things, allow 
him to do that work; but this idea of 
making the deaf child work because he is 
deaf, because he is given his board free, 
is given his education free, is illogical 
and unfair. We don’t apply that rule to 
our normal children, and why should we 
apply it to our deaf children? I take 
just the extreme view from Dr. Dobyns 
on that question. 

Mr. Wuire (of Illinois): Mr. Chair- 
man, my own opinion is that normal chil- 
dren should be taught how to work and 
to respect common labor. I will venture 
to say that there is not a deaf boy in my 
school who works as hard as my own two 
boys. ‘They work and I think it is good 


for them. 

Mr. Jones: Excuse me, do they work 
for you or for the public? 

Mr. Wuire: Well, they work for the 
school. 

Mr. Jonges: Your own two boys? 


Mr. Wuire: Oh, my own two boys. 

Mr. Jones: Yes. 

Mr. WuirteE: Well,they work for them- 
selves. 

Mr. Jones: It is not in return for edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Wuirte: Oh, they learn how to 
take care of a cow and saw wood, and 
things of that sort, and they are in a way 
working for the family, of course; but 
some of our deaf boys go out and work 
for the neighbors, and they get their 
twenty-five cents an hour, or sometimes 
more, and I think it is good for them to 
rake yards and do other kinds of work 
like that. 

Mr. WALKER (of Florida): Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want the conference to get my 
idea along that line, not that I object now 
to the work, but I want to get just as far 
as possible away from the idea that be- 
cause a child is deaf and he gets these 
things, therefore make him work. Let 
him work; that is all right; but let him 
work because it is a part of his education, 
it is a part of his life, it is a part of his 
living ; let him work, but do not say we 
are making him work because he is a 
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deaf child and he is expensive to the 
State. That is the idea. 

Mr. Dosyns: I am surprised that a 
man of Mr. Walker’s intelligence should 
have that idea. 

A Voice: Well, that was the idea you 
expressed. 

Mr. Dosyns: Well, he misunderstood 
me; I would make a hearing boy work 
just as hard. It is not because he is deaf. 
I don’t believe in giving hearing boys 
from three to six hundred dollars a year 
and not have any compensation on their 
part for it. I certainly do not feel, as 
Mr. Walker expresses it, that I want to 
make them work because they are deaf; 
that is not it. If I had a school of hear- 
ing boys and they were getting as much 
as the deaf get, I would say they ought to 
work, and none in my school work as 
hard as I did, to get my education. 

Mr. WALKER (of SouthCarolina) : Mr. 
Chairman, the question with me has al- 
ways been the matter of time. We live 
in the Southland and we have never 
known what it means to have a scarcity 
of help until lately. The South is no 
longer what it once was, from the stand- 
point of labor. No longer can you hire 
a cook for $5 a month, as you could a 
few years ago. Now you pay $5 a week 
for two meals ; that is the standard price; 
and we are coming to new conditions in 
our school. We are facing this problem 
for the first time in our own school. But 
the problem with us at present is time. 
That is, our children begin at 6.30 in the 
morning, and what little work they have 
been accustomed to doing—making up 
their beds and cleaning their own rooms— 
is all they do, for from then until 9.20 
at night is taken up in getting in every- 
thing that we want to.get in. 

I think every child in a home ought to 
bear his burden, his share of it, if he has 
the time. That is the question. I have 
a few children of my own. No child in 
my home who is going. to school shall 
ever say to me, “Dad, I didn’t stand well 
in the class because I had to milk the 
cow.” Never shall he say that. Now, 
if he has time to milk the cow, I would 
think him a very poor boy if he didn’t 
say, “Dad, I will milk the cow this even- 
ing; I will split the stove wood; I will 
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do this and do that; my lessons are 
through and I can do it.” But he shall 
never throw it up to me that I blocked 
him in his standing in his class. The 
same principle ought to apply to our 
schools for the deaf. The primary thing 
we ought to look at is the education, and 
the secondary thing, if you have time, is 
to get in this work. 

I believe in giving the boy his time for 
recreation, his time for study, his time for 
everything, but I have not yet been able 
to solve the problem. 

I have not thought about having mov- 
ing pictures on Sunday. I have not had 
the time to give moving pictures as much 
as I want to. I think, however, if I had 
them on Sunday afternoon, maybe that 
would save some time, because we have 
more time on Sunday than anything else. 
The question is Time. 

Mr. Drices (of Utah): “Home duties 
are the vital duties of life,” and the do- 
ing of little things about a home, or an 
institution, are’ of equal importance to 
the studying of any subject. (Applause. ) 
The sooner we people in institutions get 
our institutions into home conditions, the 
better off our children are going to be. 
I hope to see the day—and very soon— 
when more of our institutions will be 
homes rather than institutions, and as 
soon as the time comes that we can make 
of them cottage systems, where the chil- 
dren will take a part in the home life and 
do the little home duties, the necessary 
duties of the home, that we used to do 
when we were boys and girls, the more 
nearly will they grow up as they should. 
The greatest trouble with a great institu- 
tion is that we “institutionalize” the chil- 
dren, and they get away from life, from 
the real necessary duties of life, and I 
would, if I were Mr. Walker of South 
Carolina, cut out some of the other things 
and give some of the home duties of life 
to every child. 

In the Utah School for the Deaf and 
the Blind, our house mothers eat break- 
fast and supper with the children; all of 
our teachers eat dinner with the children, 
and the house mothers eat by themselves. 
We find it very wholesome. Not as 
wholesome as we should like to have it, 
if they had their own homes on the cot- 
tage-system plan, and I believe the time is 
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coming when more and more of our great 
big institutions will be made up of little 
groups of children. 

Dr. WALKER (of Florida): Mr. Chair- 
man, I hardly think there can be any dis- 
cussion upon the high ground taken by 
Mr. Driggs. I am preparing to carry 
out the plan of the building up of the 
Florida school along the lines that he has 
suggested. The last legislature gave me 
an appropriation of nearly $50,000 for 
two cottages, to contain no more than 
twenty children each. Today it is im- 
possible for me to build the cottages that 
I desire for $20,000 or $25,000. It is, 
therefore, necessary for me to erect only 
one cottage, which will cost about $40,000, 
for the housing and care of twenty chil- 
dren. I told my architect a few months 
ago that the main idea in the construc- 
tion of that building was to make it just 
as homelike as possible; to cut out the 
institutional features just as far as he 


could, and to arrange it just like a home, 


in order that when my little children 
should come in they would feel it was not 
only a school, but that it was a great big 
home. I am going to carry that plan 
through, and I hope in another year or 
two to erect another similar building. 
We are going to build these cottages to 


- take care of twenty children each, and I 


want to say to this conference that in 
those cottages we are going to use what is 
known as the pure oral method. My 
teachers will even sit in the dining-room 
with five children, at a little table where 
each child will be able to see the lips of 
the teacher while they are at their meals. 

But, coming back now, we are spend- 
ing a large amount of money on our chil- 
dren. These children are going to do a 
part of the household work. I agree 
with Mr. Driggs, not because they are 
deaf and the State is spending a large 
amount of money per capita on these 
children, but simply because that is home ; 
that is the training of the child during 
those years of his life when he is taken 
away from his real home. (Applause.) 

Mr. Pore: The New Jersey School for 
the Deaf intends to build a new institu- 
tion on the cottage plan. For this pur- 
pose it has purchased ninety acres of 
beautiful rolling land just outside the city 
limits. We expect to build a unit con- 











sisting of several cottages, a school build- 
ing, gymnasium, etc., for the little chil- 
dren, and move them out first. Then we 
shall build a unit for the larger girls, 
after which we shall build a unit for the 
larger boys, and move them out. We 
leavé the larger boys until the last be- 
cause of the difficulty of moving our in- 
dustrial plant. 

I have visited many institutions con- 
structed on the cottage plan and investi- 
gated many plans for such institutions 
now being worked out by various archi- 
tects. ‘The only institution that has given 
me any new ideas is the orphanage at 
Thornhill, just outside of Pittsburgh. 
There are two architects in Cleveland 
who have spent years devising cottage- 
plan institutions. They have visited 
every institution of this nature in the 
country and are able to give many helpful 
suggestions. They are Mr. Franz War- 
ner and Mr. Charles Hopkinson. 

In planning such an institution many 
difficult problems arise, one of which is 
whether to have a central heating plant. 
Most institutions built on the cottage plan 
have individual heating plants, and the 
superintendents in charge seem to agree 
that the central heating plant is wasteful 
and undesirable. If an institution is so 
situated that it is necessary to make its 
own power and light, a central heating 
plant might be an economy. Another 
problem is whether to have a central 
kitchen. Those in charge of orphanages 
all seem to agree that each cottage should 
have its own kitchen and dining-room. 
I find that the deaf are so handicapped in 
their struggle to learn English that the 
pupils in the different cottages would not 
have time to do all of the necessary work 
in connection with maintaining individual 
kitchens and dining-rooms. It would 
tend to make our industries, for girls 
especially, more of a service to the insti- 
tution than a practical school. Further- 
more, it would be utterly impossible to 
furnish a cook for each cottage, where 
we expect to have in the neighborhood of 
thirty-five cottages. I find some institu- 


tions maintaining a central kitchen and 
sending the food to the different cottages, 
each cottage having a dining-room and a 
pantry of its own. 


The food is carried 
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in containers, built on the plan of a fire- 
less cooker. Meals for a thousand people 
were recently prepared in Philadelphia, 
delivered in Trenton, and served piping 
hot from these containers. In London 
they have community kitchens. People 
in the neighborhood order their meals by 
telephone and they are delivered by con- 
tainers. Sometimes these containers are 
made so as to fit a bicycle or motorcycle. 
Sometimes they are made to fit on auto- 
mobile chasses. Others are made to be 
carried by hand. 

Some institutions have a central kitch- 
en and a central dining-room. Others 
have a central kitchen and a series of 
dining-rooms built around the kitchen in 
such a way that each cottage has its own 
dining-room. This latter way would do 
only for a small institution, where the 
number of cottages is limited. The de- 
cisive factor in the kitchen proposition 
is the question of help. It will be im- 
possible to secure a cook for each cottage, 
and I believe it is undesirable to throw 
most of the work on the pupils. 

Mr. Gruver: The Iowa State Board 
of Education has secured from the legis- 
lature an appropriation of $50,000, either 
to erect a new building for the small chil- 
dren or to remodel one of the buildings 
now on the grounds. The work on the 
building will possibly be begun next 
spring, and I think in the course of an- 
other year or so we shall have in the 
Iowa School a separate department for 
the small children, accommodating pos- 
sibly twenty-five or thirty children. 

Dr. WALKER (of Florida): Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will apologize to the conference 
for rising so often on this question, but 
Mr. Pope has outlined the objectionable 
features that might arise in the building 
of these cottages and in the securing of 
help, and I want to say something on the 
other side. I have worked the thing out 
with the cooks, because without a kitchen 
to the home the whole structure would 
fall. We want the kitchen. That is a 
part of the education. In my building 
as roughly outlined, there will be room 
for two servants, a maid and a cook; 
there will be sleeping-rooms for two 
teachers ; there will be two small dormi- 
tories for ten little boys and ten little 
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girls. ‘The little girls will probaby be in 
charge of a house mother, and the ten 
little boys will be in charge of a super- 
visor. ‘That completes the home. The 
two teachers, the two supervisors, and 
the cook and the maid—that will be six 
people to look after the welfare, to look 
after the life and the growth, of those 
children. I think Doctor Dobyns some 
years ago presented to this conference a 
paper along the line of how many people 
it took to look after one child or a certain 
number of children. Do you remember 
that, Doctor? 

Doctor Dosyns: Yes. 

Dr. WALKER: Will you let us have a 
little information along that line and we 
will find out about the cost of this thing. 

Doctor Dosyns: I don’t remember how 
many I had in mind. ‘The point I had in 
mind in preparing that paper was to show 
the legislature how much it cost to run an 
institution. I said we had to supply the 
place of the father and mother, and we 
had to supply the place of a nurse, and 
we had to supply the place of a family 
physician, the place of the teacher, the 
place of the pastor, and so on; so, if you 
carry the analogy to its limit, you will 
find that our legislators will have to make 
ample appropriations to take care of these 
children properly. 

Mr. Driccs: Mr. President, I have had 
the pleasure of visiting several times the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, at Wa- 
tertown, which is a congregate cottage- 
system school, and a very expensive in- 
stitution, but a wonderful school. They 
have four cottages for girls and four cot- 
tages for boys in the grammar school, 
and they have four other cottages for the 
kindergarten-school. The superintendent 
has his cottage in addition, and then there 
is a kitchen for the employees, a kitchen 
and the dining equipment. Mr. Allen, 
the director, told me several years ago 
that the cost was no more than when they 
were at South Boston—that is, the per 
capita cost. 

Mr. Bledsoe, at Overlea, near Balti- 
more, has a cottage-system institution, 
and the cottages are all separate, upon a 
very beautiful location. I do not know 
what his experience is. I think he has 
between twenty and thirty blind children 
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in each of those cottages. I think there 
are four cottages. 

At Ogden we have our first unit, not 
of a cottage system, but our first unit, 
segregating the little children from the 
older children. This building is about 
three hundred feet from the main school. 
It is approximately four hundred feet 
from the big dining-room and kitchen 
and four hundred feet from the gym- 
nasium and the swimming pool. 

These little children are off here by 
themselves, in a building in which there 
are dormitories, school-rooms, play- 
rooms, living-rooms, dining-room, and 
kitchen. That is their home and their 
school. They might go to school in the 
main building, but we deemed it better to 
keep them absolutely away from the 
others. 

There are in this building this year 
forty-five children. Last year there were 
fifty-two. It was built for fifty children. 
There are four mothers, or house moth- 
ers, each mother having approximately 
eleven children. There are five teachers 
and five school-rooms. They live abso- 
lutely apart from the rest of the institu- 
tion, with this exception: they go to the 
same swimming pool, the girls at the 
girls’ period and the boys at the boys’ 
period—their own period, of course. In 
other words, there is a time set apart for 
the little children to go to the swimming 
pool and swim, and their house mothers 
go with them. They go to the sloyd 
shop, which is in the shop building, at a 
time when the other children are not 
there,and at their own time, and they go to 
the gymnasium every day in groups and 
are taught in the same class, by the same 
instructor who teaches all the other chil- 
dren, but their education is carried on ab- 
solutely and wholly under the oral system. 

There are in this family group a num- 
ber of little families, if you please, where 
there are three or four children from one 
family ; so that if the older child of that 
particular family uses the sign language, 
those little tots do when they come to 
school; but in Primary Hall there are no 
signs, so far as the educational work is 
done. 

I saw in Omaha almost the same thing, 
except that Mr. Booth’s children go to 
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the general school-room for their school- 
work, but he has older children in his 
Primary Hall, as he calls it. I think our 
plan is a little bit better than his. 

I think Mr. Gruver has in mind almost 
the same thing that we have in Ogden. 
I like it very, very much, for the reason 
that these little children, when they come 
to us from Primary Hall, having been 
there for three or four years, come to us, 
you might say, fixed with speech and 
language habits. 

Mr. Waker (of South Carolina): 
That is the South Carolina plan, I be- 
lieve, with perhaps one change. We have 
our primary building; we keep the little 
folks absolutely separate; they do not 
come in contact with our older children 
at all, and we go further, Mr. Driggs, in 
that we do not even allow the older chil- 
dren—we have some older children who 
have to go to school in the Primary Build- 
ing—but we do not allow them to live in 
that building under any circumstance. 
That is, if we get a boy or girl over a 
certain age, we will let him or her go 
over to the school, but at the end of that 
time he or she must come back and come 
on the other side. In our primary build- 
ing we do not observe the same rules we 
do in our main building; we do not live 
under the same tightness of discipline. 
The pupils make their own beds and the 
supervisors have to make them all over ; 
they sweep the floor and the supervisors 
have to sweep the floors over again. I 
am now talking about the intermediate 
and advanced children. Those are the 
children that I am talking about getting 
work out of ; they are the ones who have 
to study. These little folks do not do any 
studying; they have plenty of time. 
When school is out they are out, and 
there is no preparatory work. I am talk- 
ing about these other boys and girls who 
are preparing for college and who are 
finishing up their work with us. Those 
are the boys and girls of whom I say we 
have no right to demand any fixed amount 
of their time for home work. 

If a boy comes to me and says, “Mr. 
Walker, I haven’t time to do this; it 
simply takes all my time in my studies,” 
I am going to give that boy all his time. 
We ought to be careful and not work 
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these children when they ought to be at 
their books. Of course, I know that 
books form a very small part in the way 
of instruction; I know a boy can go 
through school and get alt that is in 
books and be a very peculiar animal; he 
may never come in contact with his 


‘teacher and his superintendent in that 


fundamental, vital way that he ought to, 
and so I say we ought not to work our 
children when they demand that time 
with their books. 

Mr. Forrester (of Rochester, N. Y.): 
I have been very much interested in this 
discussion regarding the cottage system. 
There has been consideration given to 
the building of a new school in Rochester, 
as you probably know, for a good many 
years. I have been studying this thing 
very closely of late and I have come to 
the conclusion—I may change my mind 
before another year—that the cottage sys- 
tem of twenty is not what we want. We 
should want a cottage to house at least 
forty, for one main reason: You have 
all been talking about the great difficulty 
in getting help and good help. If you 
duplicate this cottage system to house ten 
or twenty children, you are increasing 
your difficulties along that line, and effi- 
cient help in the future is going to be 
even more difficult to secure than it has 
been in the past and is at present. 

I think it is best to make the institu- 
tion a home. I am against institutional- 
izing children ; I am positively against it. 
I think we can make a deaf boy into a 
machine. I want to get away from that. 
I want to make the institution as home- 
like as possible; but this thing can be 
carried to ridiculous extremes. A boy is 
just as much at home among forty boys, 
if they are congenial, as he is in a room 
where there are twenty. If you are go- 
ing to have the average home conditions 
reproduced, why not carry the thing right 
out and have three or four? Where are 
you going to get the father and mother 
for that home? If you are going. to 
duplicate home conditions, you should 
have no rugs and an old stove in the 
room, as some children have at home. I 
visited the home of a pupil the other day 
and there was nothing but three old 
broken chairs and an old stove in one 
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room and three or four bare shelves. 
Well, that was home to that child. This 
home idea can be carried to extremes. 

In regard to the central dining-room, 
I am in favor of a central dining-room, 
as I see it at present, for this reason: 
Food is increasing in price all the time. 
You ask a boy whether he would rather 
have his dinner in a large room with the 
other children and have plum pudding, 
or his dinner in a smaller cottage, where 
they didn’t have plum pudding, and he 
would say, “Let me be with the crowd 
where the plum pudding is.” You’ see 
what I mean: If you are going to run it 
on the cottage plan with your limited 
means, you are going to take something 
away from the child, owing to its more 
expensive operation. I would rather 
give the children whole milk in a large 
dining-room than give skim milk in a 
cottage. I think it would develop a 
hardier type of boy and girl. 

I always have the boys and girls eat 
together. A big boy sits at one end of 
the table and a big girl at the other end 
of the table, and the two look after the 
younger ones around the table between 


them, and I think there is excellent de- 


portment. We have one supervisor for 
two hundred children in the dining-room 
and we have never had any trouble. 
There is a home atmosphere right there. 
You are not going to have a home atmos- 
phere if you have the little ones by them- 
selves and the big ones by themselves, for 
the big ones have a wonderful influence 
for good on the little ones. It has been 
so in the Rochester School and other 
schools and I hope it is so in every school. 
Dr. WALKER (of Florida): When I 
sat down a few moments ago I promised 
myself that I would not speak again upon 
this subject, but I am glad to know that 
there are opinions differing from my 
own along this line. I looked at this 
matter, first, as to the welfare of the 
child. I started, as my friend, Mr. For- 
rester, has said, with a family of one 
child, instead of three, as he mentioned. 
How would it be best to train it? We all 
agree, I think, that with one child in a 
home, with one teacher, that child will 
possibly be educated better than three 
children in a home under one teacher. 
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Voices: No, no. 

Dr. WALKER: Well, now, wait just a 
moment. ‘That is what our friends have 
said. I can cite you a number of in- 
stances in our literature where that has 
been brought out. I am talking about 
the deaf child and the oral work. ‘Take 
your one child. 

A Voice: No. 

Dr. WaLKER: Well, now, you wait, 
you fellows who are shaking your heads 
and saying no. When a man has got the 
money, what does he do with his deaf 
child? 

Mr. Driccs: He may do the wrong 
thing. 

Dr. Waker: He gets his special 
teacher if he can pay for her. 

A Voice: Sends it to John D. Wright, 
of New York. 

Dr. WALKER: You send it right there. 
That is the way to approach this subject. 
Two children, three children, four chil- 
dren, about five children, perhaps, would 
be ideal in a family. 

A Voice: Six. 

Dr. WALKER: Or six. 

Mr. Driccs: There were nine in my 
own family. 

Dr. WaLKER: Nine. (Laughter.) 
But I felt that after we reached the point 
of twenty, above that point our families 
were too large. We should begin then 
to be institutionalized, as we say, and I 
wanted to keep that down and keep up 
the family life. 

Now, I have not looked at the expense ; 
I did at first, when this thought came into 
my mind. The literature of our profes- 
sion is full of the idea that I am express- 
ing here, of getting our children down to 
just as few in numbers as possible, and 
into this home atmosphere, into this at- 
mosphere of oralism into which I am go- 
ing to place these children. 

You are going to discuss that question 
after a while ; you are going to talk about 
the education of the child; you are going 
to talk about the oral method and the 
manual method, perhaps, and I am trying 
to get the thing done in a combined-sys- 
tem school, where we have to have those 
combined-system schools, when we can- 
not have the oral schools, and we want 
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io do the very next best thing possible. 
It is presented to us, presented to me, in 
that shape, and I am able to carry out 
that policy, and I believe that it is the 
best thing for our deaf children in our 
combined-system schools—-separate them, 
put them in cottages of not fifty, but of 
twenty; look after them carefully; give 
them the home training, and give them 
the oral atmosphere that we have been 
talking about for fifty years. That is my 
idea. 

Mr. Forrester: Dr. Walker, I should 
like to ask how you would supervise a 
large number? How many children have 
you, Doctor Crouter ? 

Dr. CrouTER: Five hundred and forty. 

Mr. Forrester: If you had to have 
cottages ‘for that many, how could you 
take a fatherly interest in all those chil- 
dren and oversee all that? It is abso- 
lutely impossible. 

Dr. WALKER (of Florida): I should 
like to ask Doctor Crouter what he thinks 
of this plan? 

Dr. Crouter: I think almost any plan, 
if thoroughly and efficiently carried out, 


is a good plan; eventually, I believe in 
the small group. For purposes of in- 
struction, for purposes of housing, a 
group of twenty I think is better than a 


group of forty. I think a house mother 
who has to care for forty children will 
have her hands full. 

Mr. Driccs: Can’t do it. 

Dr. Crouter: I think a house mother, 
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if she has ten children, little deaf chil- 
dren, to look after, will have all the work 
that she will care to attend to. 

It seems to me that the plan as out- 
lined by Dr. Walker is an exceedingly 
good one, and if carried into effect I be- 
lieve he will reap most excellent results. 

My friend Forrester’s plan is also a 
good plan; it is a cheap plan as compared 
with Dr. Walker’s plan. It involves less 
housekeeping and less efficient work. I 
believe in very close association of of- 
ficials with the pupils—the closer the bet- 
ter; the nearer you may be able to ap- 
proach home conditions, the better for 
your children—and Dr. Walker was right 
when he spoke of the rich man who, with 
a single child, seeking the best thing pos- 
sible in the way of the instruction and 
education of his child, secures the most 
capable teacher he can lay his hands on, 
brings that teacher home, and pays her 
a handsome salary. He does not seek to 
place his child with young children in the 
early stages of its instruction, in a school 
where institutional life obtains. If that 
can be done, the problem of educating the 
deaf will become a very simple one. And 
we can do it. 

We have large numbers to meet and to 
control and to contend with, and we have 
to do the best that we can, and, as I said 
a moment ago, in my judgment the 
smaller the group of children, the more 
efficient the supervision, the better will be 
the results. (Applause. ) 





MUSIC IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
As Discussed at the Open Forum of the Columbus Conference 


Mr. Gruver: “To what extent should 
music be introduced in schools for the 
deaf?” I am going to ask Mr. Jones to 
start the discussion. He has had some 
music in this school. To what extent, 
Mr. Jones, do you feel it should be car- 
ried on in schools for the deaf? 

President Jones: To the fullest extent 
that it is applicable to schools for the 
deaf. The music in the physical-educa- 
tion department has simply added new 
life. Occasionally, now, when we have 
to carry on the physical exercises without 


music it is almost pitiful, and neither 
teachers nor pupils want to continue it. 
Yet we had physical exercises, gymnas- 
tics, and calisthenics a great many years 
without any music. We did not know 
the difference. We began applying it in 
our physical education department. Now 
we have it in the marching into the din- 
ing-room, chapel, and school. You see 
the effect. It does not yet appeal to all 
of the children, but it does to a great 
many of them. They do not care to 
march or to participate in any concert 
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movements without music, so they must 
be getting a great deal of satisfaction out 
of it. They get rhythm and erect posture. 
They step, in place of dragging the feet ; 
it makes for intellectual improvement ; 
it helps in all of their work, and if I had 
to omit any one thing from this school 
it would not be such music as we have. 

Mr. Pore: I would like to say a word 
about music. I learned much concerning 
the value of music in my visits to Haiti. 
The natives will not work without it. 
The coffee-carriers sing while they are 
at work. They will stand with 200-pound 
loads on their shoulders, waiting for the 
music to start, so that they can begin to 
sing before proceeding with their work. 
If the chief wants to clear a piece of land, 
he brings out his fife and drum corps. 
While they are. playing the natives will 
work with great vigor. When the music 
stops, they rest a short time. You always 
know that when they are singing, or when 
the music is playing, they are working. 
When it is quiet, they are resting. 

The value of music has long been rec- 
ognized by the army. When the matter 
of placing a pipe organ in John Wana- 
maker’s store was discussed, many of the 
officers were very much opposed to it, 
on the ground that it would interfere 
with the efficiency of the help; but, much 
to the surprise of these officers, the 
efficiency of the girls behind the counters 
was increased 20 per cent. 

Rhythm is the chief factor in securing 
the above results with hearing people. 
The deaf can never be benefited by music 
as hearing people can, but they can get 
the undercurrent of it—the rhythm—and 
this does help. Of course, like all other 
things, it can be overdone or improperly 
done, but it can also be effectively done. 

Question: Does Mr. Jones use only 
marches, or what-type of music does he 
use? 

Mr. Jonrs: In the gymnasium and in 
all the dancing, very high-class instru- 
mental music is used, as you will see in 
visiting the school. 

For two different seasons we gave, in 
the month of May, before the close of 
school, a pageant on the lawn. The last 
one was continued at the public request, 
for four successive evenings. The music 
was of a very high order. We are now 
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paying a pianist $80 a month for four 
days in the week, and we have a normal 
student who plays in her absence. Good 
music inspires the physical-culture teacher 
and she in turn inspires the pupils. 

Mr. Gruver: Mrs. Hurd has just come 
into the room. We are discussing the 
value of music in the education of the 
deaf, or to what extent music should be 
introduced in the schools for the deaf, 
and I am going to ask Mrs. Hurd to tell 
us how she utilizes music in connection 
with her kindergarten work in the Provi- 
dence School. 

Mrs. Hurp (of Providence, R. I.): I 
cannot say that we call it music, but what 
we are doing at the present time is to 
utilize musical vibration in developing 
the voices of the little children. In other 
words, we try to give them their first 
tones and develop their voices by having 
them imitate the tones of musical instru- 
ments rather than the tones of the hu- 
man voice; and we pursue this work for 
some weeks—months in some cases—be- 
fore we do anything with articulation. 
In other words, we develop the voice— 
the tone—get some control of the 
voice, so that they are able to give 
the high notes and the low notes and 
the medium notes at will, and then 
we modify these tones into articulate 
speech by teaching the positions for the 
different sounds very carefully. We carry 
this work on through the grades. When 
children have enough speech they learn 
little nursery rhymes; the older children 
learn hymns and other songs. Then we 
have them do what they call “singing.” 
It is not for the purpose of teaching them 
to sing, but it is, we find, pleasureable 
for the children. They enjoy the work, 
and we find that they gain a great deal 
from it. We get better phrasing; we get 
more expression; we get more natural- 
ness in the speech than we ever got be- 
fore. You may call it reciting to music. 
They recite to music, or sing, as they 
call it, the national hymn and a number 
of other songs. I think there has been 
some misconception about just what the 
work is. Instead of saying that we teach 
“music and singing” we call it “vibration 
work,” and it is astonishing how you can 
cultivate this sense of vibration with the 
little children. They get, I am sure, 
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more of an idea of sound through feel- 
ing it and feeling the tones of musical 
instruments than they ever did by just 
feeling the-tones of the teacher. 

We find the drum, the base drum, a 
great magnifier of sound, and sometimes, 
when the children do not get the note 
from the piano, if we let them go to the 
drum and put their hands upon it, they 
will get the note from the intensifying 
of the sound by the drumhead. The lit- 
tle totally deaf children get the differ- 
ence in the vowel sounds when given 
by the teacher. If she speaks near the 
drumhead, the children, with their eyes 
closed, so that they do not even see the 
position, will repeat the sounds that the 
teacher gives. 

It seems to me that if they can get that 
much through vibration it is worth work- 
ing for; it cannot help but assist these 
pupils and give them something in speech 
for which we have all been working. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Gruver: Is there anything more 
to be said on the musical side of educa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Driccs: We have had some of the 
work that Mrs. Hurd speaks of and have 
found it very, very helpful. We have 
also had, even I think before Mr. Jones’ 
work and physical-education work, and 
for years have given as a result of this 
work in the gymnasium, some of the 
greatest exhibitions, if you please, that 
have ever been given in the city of 
Ogden. We have had more than four 
thousand people upon our grounds on 
our May Festival Day. I think two years 
ago Dr. Argo and Mr. Taylor, two of 
our neighboring ‘superintendents, were 
there. I believe, as does Mr. Jones, that 
there is very, very great value in the use 
of the piano or musical instruments in 
your gymnasium, in your gymnastic work, 
and that there is also equal value in the 
rhythmic work, if you please, or vibra- 
tory work, or vibration work, whatever 
you want to call it, of which Mrs. Hurd 
has spoken. 

Dr. Crouter: I should like to ask Mrs. 
Hurd how long she has been conducting 
this work? 

Mrs. Hurp: We began in a different 
way some five years ago, I think, but it 
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is only about three years since we de- 
cided to begin with the very youngest 
children to develop their voices in this 
way. 

Dr. CroutTer: You find decided im- 
provement in their voices? 

Mrs. Hurp: I think the voices of the 
younger children are much more natural 
and clearer than the voices that we used 
to get. The point is, will they keep this 
as they go up? 

There is one very important thing 
that I wish to say, and that is, they are 
going to sing themselves into speech. 
They must have very careful articula- 
tion teaching with this other work. It 
is just as essential to teach the positions 
for sounds and the careful combination 
of sounds as it ever was; but I do think 
they get more natural speech, speech with 
more expression and more natural tone 
and voice. 

As we go on with these children, what 
we have yet to work out is, can we keep 
improving the voices by this means? 

Mr. Forrester: I saw something very 
interesting last spring at Northampton. 
Mass. The physical-culture instructor had 
a phonograph which she started playing 
when she started exercises with the chil- 
dren; and I thought it was very useful. 

When she could not have a musical 
director, she resorted to the phonograph. 
Some of us cannot afford to have a 
trained musician, but we all ought to be 
able to have a phonograph. We use the 
phonograph in the Rochester School for 
dancing. We give the pupils a dance 
every second Saturday evening, and we 
have the phonograph going, if we are not 
able to have a teacher play for the time 
being. The children would much rather 
dance to music, even if it is a phonograph, 
than dance without any music at all. 

Question: Don’t you think they are 
conscious of the vibration of the phono- 
graph? 

Mr. Forrester: I notice that when we 
play the phonograph they come and put 
their hands on the piano on which the 
phonograph is resting, and it seems to 
give them a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. Connor: From the phonograph 
itself we have gotten good results in to- 
tally deaf pupils. 





STANDARDIZATION OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
A Resume of the Report of the Conference Committee 


FEATURE of the recent meeting of 
A the Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals of Schools for the Deaf 
in Columbus, Ohio, was the repott sub- 
mitted by Mr. Richard Otto Johnson, for 
many years superintendent of the Indi- 
ana School, on behalf of the committee 
appointed, upon his motion, by the con- 
ference at its Staunton meeting, in 1914, 
to consider the standardization of schools 
and the measurement of efficiency therein. 
The committee consists of Mr. Johnson 
as chairman, Dr. Augustus Rogers, Mr. 
J. W. Jones, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, and 
Mr. W. M. Kilpatrick, the last named, 
however, taking part in only one meet- 
ing. Prior to this time the report could 
not be submitted, because of there being 
no meeting of the conference during the 
war period. 

The report now presented is a volu- 
minous one, with its text, scales, and 
tabulations, and in printed form will 
probably make a volume of over 150 
pages. It is based upon a psychological 
consideration of the various phases pre- 
sented in school work with the deaf, and 
stands “as the first attempt to evaluate 
the work and worth of our schools, and 
of their pupils and teachers, through the 
criteria of analytic and scientific scrutiny 
and measurement, now urgently de- 
manded by those who insist that success- 
ful education shall be measured in terms 
of the pupil—that is, in terms of what the 
pupil can do.” 

Mr. Johnson, for many years an active 
member of the National Education As- 
sociation and of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, undertook an 
educational survey ‘along such lines of 
the Indiana School in 1912-’13, and in 
1914, at the Staunton Conference, sug- 
gested the appointment of the present 
committee for an investigation generally 
of the subject of efficiency and its meas- 
urement, and the application thereof to 
schools for the deaf. This committee has 
held meetings from time to time in In- 
dianapolis, Columbus, Danville, and Phil- 
adelphia, in addition to research «work 
and much cross-correspondence. 


At these various meetings noted lead- 
ers in the educational world were present 
upon invitation, who gave of their rich 
knowledge and active experience, aiding 
greatly in furthering the deliberations of 
the committee. Chief among these was 
Rudolf Pintner, professor of psychology 
of the Ohio State University, who gen- 
erously tendered his services for the psy- 
chological testing of pupils and classes in 
the Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Philadel- 
phia, and other schools. Dr. Pintner, as 
stated by Mr. Johnson, “stands among 
the foremost American educational psy- 
chologists and is without a peer in the 
world in the special field of psychologic 
knowledge of the deaf.” 

In this connection, Mr. Johnson in his 
report differentiates between general psy- 
chology, child psychology, and educa- 
tional psychology, upon which the reli- 
ance of the educator must be placed in 
final analysis. He says “that the one 
great question is, not what the child 
should know, but rather, what the child 
is capable of learning; that our educa- 
tional effort should proceed, not from 
the viewpoint of an adult, but rather 
from the viewpoint of the child.” 

“With public day and State schools for 
the deaf and with similar schools under 
private and denominational control, all 
with more or less changeful environ- 
ment,” the report reads, “it was thought 
best not to attempt any effort to standard- 
ize details of the curricula, school-room 
practise and equipment, and the selec- 
tion of text-books, etc., and especially not 
to establish in detail ‘an ideal school’ as a 
model to be followed.” 

Among the recommendations made 
was one for the establishment of an age- 
grade scale, as outlined in detail, whereby 
the entire classification of any school may 
be clearly shown, with the number of 
pupils at normal age and grade, and ex- 
hibiting also subnormal and supernormal 
conditions, with years of retardation and 
acceleration, and “repeaters,” etc. 

The course of study recommended for 
schools for the deaf covers the eight 
grades of the public schools and the first 
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and second years of high school; and it 
remains optional with schools to cover 
the third and fourth years of high school, 
so as to prepare for college, by the ad- 
dition of two years, to be known as the 
“college course.” 

It is also provided that an extra year 
grade may be added between the third 
and fourth, or the fourth and fifth, pri- 
mary grades, if deemed advisable, be- 
cause of dull and backward pupils at 
these points needing assistance. 

Asserting that there is more or less 
close correlation between psychic and 
physical growth, there is also submitted 
a table of physical measurement norms 
adapted to the needs of the deaf, includ- 
ing weight, height, grip of hands, vital 
capacity, with weight-height and vital- 
height coefficients and readings of blood- 
pressure, the whole based upon findings 
with hearing-speaking children all over 
the country. 

Discussing the analysis of pupilage 
through tests and estimates of teachers 
and others, consideration is given at- 
tendance, absence, discharges, general 
elimination, etc. ; and the remedy for non- 
attendance is given as strict enforcement 
of a compulsory education law, an out- 
line of which is presented. 

Tables are given of miscellaneous aver- 
ages (Indiana experience) concerning 
chronological and mental ages, mental 
quotients, retardation, progress in studies, 
gradations in intelligence and mental ages, 
and percentages of congenital and ad- 
ventitious deafness and degrees of same. 

Reference is also made to the joint af- 
fliction of deafness and defective vision 
and tabulations given to indicate its prev- 
alence. 

Attention is given to the scientific con- 
struction of the curriculum, to indus- 
trial training, to qualifications of teach- 
ers and their salaries, with scales for 
measurement of both preparedness and 
success, to the function of tests and 
measurements, and to the worth of the 
Binet-Simon and other tests and meas- 
urements. 

A full discussion is given of schools 
for the deaf and their classification, of 
classification of deafness and the trans- 
mission of same, of intermarriage of the 
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deaf and of “carriers” of the defect, of 
hearing and speech and of intellect and 
language, of adenoid growth and en- 
larged tonsils and deafness, and descrip- 
tive anatomy is presented of head, ear, 
nose, and throat. 

In order that schools may be justly 
considered and measured for comparison, 
certain information is called for and a 
group-scale presented for such measure- 
ment. 

Quite a number of pages of the report 
are devoted to a discussion of the psychic 
development of the deaf, and to what is 
meant by the terms “intelligence,” “men- 
tal capacity,” “intellect,” and “intellectual 
faculties.” 

Other pages are devoted to explana- 
tion, in brief topical form, of some of the 
terms and expressions of common usage 
in psychological examinations which may 
serve the reader and lead to greater uni- 
formity of thought and statement con- 
cerning test examinations and resultant 
conclusions. 

Reference is made to the test exami- 
nations of deaf pupils as made by Dr. 
Pintner, and the following conclusions 
drawn therefrom: That the deaf child 
is practically four years behind the hear- 
ing child in learning ability ; that the deaf 
boy and deaf girl are equal in learning 
ability, which is not the case with the 
hearing boy and girl, the latter being the 
superior; that the orally taught pupils 
show greater learning ability than do the 
manually taught ; that there is practically 
no difference in learning ability between 
the congenitally deaf and the adventi- 
tiously deaf; and that in the tests and in 
each school examined, 39 per cent fall 
within the dull group (four or more years 
retarded), 28 per cent in the backward 
group (two or three years retarded), 25 
per cent in the normal group (“at age” 
or one year advanced or retarded), and 
8 per cent in the bright group (two or 
more years accelerated) .* 

In part four of the report much statis- 
tical matter is given of State and national 
scope, thus drawing together for speedy 





*“Tearning Tests with Deaf Children,” by 
R. Pintner and D. G. Paterson. Published 
by Psychological Review Company, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 
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reference a mass of details concerning 
the deaf, causes of deafness, etc., now 
widely scattered and not of easy or con- 
venient access. This part also contains 
two briefs of interesting nature—‘“The 
Psycho-Etiological Study of Meningitis 
and Educational Development,” and “The 
Physiology and Psychology of Hearing 
with Special Reference to the Develop- 
ment of Speech.” 

This report, with its suggested innova- 
tions and discussion thereof and its gen- 
eral consideration of all phases of the 
work, caused keen discussion among the 
members of the conference and was re- 
ferred to by Dr. N. F. Walker, of South 
Carolina; Miss Mary McCowen, of Chi- 
cago, and several others, as the most im- 
portant document ever presented to the 
profession. At the close of the confer- 
ence, the following resolution was offered 
by A. H. Walker, of Florida, and unani- 
mously adopted: 

“T feel that it would be showing in- 
gratitude for this conference to close 
without showing, by some proper resolu- 
tion, our great appreciation of the work 
done by Superintendent Johnson, for- 
merly of the Indiana School, on this 
Efficiency Committee, and I therefore 
move that we extend our deepest thanks 
and gratitude to him for the long hours 
of devotion that he has put upon such a 
tedious subject.” 

It was also unanimously resolved that 
the report be printed in book form by the 
Executive Committee of the Conference 
and distributed to the members as speed- 
ily as possible. 

Mr. Johnson’s index to his report fol- 
lows: 
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THE NEW OFFICERS OF THE 
CONFERENCE 


President—Isaac B. Gardner, 
York. 

Vice-President—A. H. Walker, Flor- 
ida. 

Secretary—Ignatius Bjorlee, Mary- 
land. 

Members Executive Committee—Au- 
gustus Rogers, Kentucky ; A. L.. E. Crou- 
ter, Pennsylvania; J. W. Jones, Ohio; 
J. N. Tate, Minnesota; N. F. Walker, 
South Carolina. 


SOME OF THE RESOLUTIONS 
ADOPTED BY THE 
CONFERENCE 


Resolved, That the thanks of the con- 
ference are due and are hereby extended 
to Superintendent Jones, his charming 
wife, his accommodating office assistants, 
and to all the officers and teachers of the 
Ohio School for the excellent arrange- 
ments made for the entertainment of the 
conference and the efficiency with which 
they have been carried out, and that our 
thanks are especially due them for that 
cordial and most charming quality that 
has been so evident during our sojourn 
with them. 

Resolved, That the Superintendents 
and Principals of Schools for the Deaf, 
in conference assembled, do hereby re- 
cord their supreme regret that Dr. E. A. 
Fay, after fifty years of eminently satis- 
factory service as Editor of the Annals, 
has resigned. We recognize him as a 
scholar and a man perhaps better in- 
formed regarding the work of teaching 
the deaf than any other in our land. We 
desire to record our appreciation also of 
the manner in which the Annals has been 
conducted under his management. It has 
demonstrated his wisdom, his broad sym- 
pathies, and his true devotion to the cause 
of the education of the deaf. We ac- 
knowledge our obligations to him for his 
years of service and the excellency of the 
Annals. We express the hope that, while 
he will be no longer Editor of the Annals, 
we may continue to have the benefit of 
his wise counsel for many years to come. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Eleventh Conference of Superintendents 
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and Principals, assembled at Columbus, 
Ohio, that every possible means be em- 
ployed to raise the salaries of teachers 
and officers in the United States, so that 
it may be possible to retain the highest 
type of specially trained men and women 
in the profession, and in order that the 
standards of our schools may not be 
lowered in this trying time of social un- 
rest and reconstruction of the world. 
(Offered by Mr. Bray, of Wisconsin.) 


WueErEas the Congress of the United 
States has recognized that vocational ed- 
ucation is essential to the national welfare 
by passing the Smith-Hughes act estab- 
lishing a large fund for vocational edu- 
cation in co-operation with the individual 
States, and 

Wuereas the purposes of this act are 
to promote the economic efficiency of the 
individual, to increase production in agri- 
culture and industry, and to furnish 
trained workmen in the industries, and 

Wuereas the deaf where properly 
trained are efficient workmen and valu- 
able citizens, and 

Wuereas the State Schools for the 
deaf are the constituted agencies for the 
vocational training of the deaf ; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Conference of Su- 
perintendents and Principals of Schools 
for the Deaf protests most vigorously 
against the ruling of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, which in effect 
classifies the deaf with defectives and 
delinquents, as unfair and unjust and 
based upon a misconception of the true 
nature and status of the deaf as economic 
factors in production. 

Resolved, Secondly, That the Superin- 
tendents and Principals pledge themselves | 
to urge, through their respective State 
Boards of Education, that the Federal 
Board reconsider its action in including 
the deaf in this classification, and permit 
State schools for the deaf to participate 
in the benefits of this act on the same 
basis as other public schools. (Offered 
by Mr. McManaway, of Virginia.) 





The Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
Mo., held a demonstration of the work of the 
pupils on the evening of November 20th, to 
which many friends were invited. 
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THE SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN 
' BELGIUM DURING THE WAR 


(Translated from Swedish by E. L. Scuernan, 
1908 ) 


Now it has been possible to learn how 
the schools for the deaf in Belgium fared 
during the war. Thus it has become 
known that all communication between 
the institutions was absolutely broken, 
except through the mail, and all informa- 
tion gathered about foreign countries 
and domestic affairs could only be had 
through German newspapers, whose lies 
no one cared to read. 

The schools, of course, had a lot of 
troubles and difficulties to deal with, but 
the school at Berchen was only closed 
during October and November, 1914. 
Five of the school’s teachers were in the 
war and every one of them came back. 
Except for the interruption above men- 
tioned, the work went on ‘as usual, both 
in the class-rooms and workshops. The 
pupils were both clothed and fed through 
official channels during the whole occu- 
pation period and some even through 
smuggling. 

The children were given every morn- 
ing a short résumé of the war, with the 
result that they hated the Germans with 
all their souls—a thing they in no way 
laid a damper on when they met some of 
the “spike heads.” 

One Sunday afternoon, when some of 
the older pupils were out on a hike out- 
side the town, a poor woman mixed in 
with them on the return to the school, 
carrying a sack of potatoes for her small 
children. She was detected by a German 
soldier, who wanted to take away the 
sack of potatoes: but a big deaf boy in- 
terfered, and all the rest of the children 
made a circle around the soldier, and in 
this way the woman was enabled to make 
her escape with the precious spuds. 

Every institute suffered during the oc- 
cupation ; most, however, those at Brugge 
and Brouge. The priest at the Brouge 
School was court-martialed and shot, 
after severe torture, because the Ger- 
mans found a number of machine-guns 
at his home which the Belgian soldiers 
had left when they fled from the onrush- 
ing Germans. 

The institute at Anvers was requisi- 
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tioned for the use of the Red Cross, from 
the very start of the war, as a hospital. 
After the bombardment in October, 1914, 
the institute moved to hospitable Holland, 
but moved back again in a few weeks; 
but the class-room work did not reopen 
until in February, 1915, and then many 
of the pupils did not show up. Immedi- 
ately after the war started it was almost 
impossible to obtain clothes for the pupils 
or to procure the necessary food. The 
Germans took all the metal ; also the mat- 
tresses, linen, wood, etc. Only three 
deaths occurred during the war and 
these were caused by the influenza, in 
1918. 

A teacher of the deaf at Maeseyck was 
upon suspicion sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment as a spy, and was moved 
to Germany, where he died, broken both 
mentally and bodily. 

The deaf, as a rule, managed quite 
well in comparison with the rest of the 
people. Some of them were arrested by 
the Germans, while others, few in num- 
ber, worked for the enemy.—The Wash- 
ingtonian. 





During 1920 we want to make a better 
magazine of THe VoiTa Review than 
ever before, and we can do this if you will 
help ; and that “you” includes every reader 
of the magazine. What is absolutely nec- 
essary is that every reader help by se- 
curing two or more new subscribers just 
as soon as possible. Please do not turn 
away and say, “Oh, Miss Kinzie or Mrs. 
Trask or Miss Dugane or some other 
good friend will probably hustle in the 
two subscriptions I ought to obtain,” for 
we must have 2,000 new subscriptions, 
between now and April if we are to carry 
out our plans. Can we depend on you for 
just two? If you do not know of two 
friends who will subscribe, then, if you 
can spare the money, do as a few others 
have done, send in four dollars, and we 
will send the magazine either to two 
hard-of-hearing adults who have no in- 
come or to two parents of deaf chil- 
dren, parents who now feel that they 
cannot afford this necessity. 





A friend writes: “I like the August number. 
Miss McAdam’s sketch is perfectly charming, 
and her illustrations are inimitable. I wish I 
knew her.” 











THE DEAF AND THE OPEN DOOR OF LIP-READING* 
As It Seems to One of Them 


Y SPECIAL bother in life is that 
I am deaf; not entirely so, but 
quite enough to spoil things in many 
ways. For example, it takes the joyous 
edge off the theater, and concerts, and 
lectures, and I hate with a quite vivid 
hatred to be obliged to go to small din- 
ners, the size where conversation persists 
in being general. You who are in the 
same box with me know what I mean. 
It takes only a few minutes for us to get 
out of our depth; and there is always 
some one who insists on saying some- 
thing in a low tone, which switches the 
conversation to a new and unknown topic 
just as we thought we were keeping track 
of it and had a witty remark all ready. 
You find at the end of the evening that 
you have been playing a_ strenuous 
game of “follow-my-leader.” You have 
laughed when they laughed, or looked sad 
when they did. You may have carried it 
off with a certain amount of splash, but 
you know yourself that it is a miserable 
substitute for the real thing. And that is 
why we who are deaf must face the mat- 
ter squarely and take advantage of all 
kinds of help. There are many mechani- 
cal contrivances which are a wonderful 
aid, and there is much to be said in their 
favor, but I am going to sing of the 
charms of lip-reading, though I advise 
every one to have some one of the highly 
developed instruments for the deaf, for 
there are many things we wish to hear 
which cannot be seen, and a good appli- 
ance is a great help and resource. 
Many people feel that lip-reading is 
too difficult for them to learn; but this is 
a mistake, because it is only too difficult 
for those who allow themselves to think 
so, and who lack the persistence and de- 
termination to do the necessary studying. 
Of course, it means work; but so does 
anything worth while. People vary 
greatly in the speed with which they learn, 
some doing in two months what others 
need a year to accomplish. It is largely 
a matter of temperament, accuracy, and 





*Reprinted from the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, February, 1920. 
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quickness of sight and mind. People 
with quick intuition and ready sympathy 
make very good lip-readers, for they can 
meet the meaning half way, and are thus 
happily able to have much more of the 
quick give and take of conversation which 
our hearing friends enjoy. An absolutely 
literal person, who insists upon every 
word being exactly in its proper place, 
and who will never take a sporting 
chance, has a much harder time and a 
much duller life! 

There is also the unobservant class, 
who can hardly tell whether a coal wagon 
or a fire-engine has passed by, and they 
have the hardest time of all, for lip-read- 
ing, above all things, requires quick and 
intelligent observation. They, however, 
must not be discouraged at the outset by 
their slow progress, for the power of ob- 
servation can be cultivated, and, if they 
earnestly try to do so, their lives in many 
ways will become richer and more worth 
while. 

The matter-of-fact deaf must be will- 
ing to oil the wheels of their minds a bit, 
and if they will do this their thoroughness 
may turn out a great help in the end. 
They must realize, however, that human 
speech is rapid and that they must train 
themselves to take it in large doses. We 
deaf must limber our minds and sharpen 
our eyesight. Good conversation is one 
of the choice spices of life, and it should 
have its twists and turns, its ups and 
downs, its serious and gay sides, its lights 
and shadows. 

The theory of lip-reading is that cer- 
tain sounds make certain movements, and 
a trained eye and mind can assemble these 
movements into words and sentences. 
The theory is simple, but the practice is 
hard. There are also certain sounds 
which cannot be seen at all and must be 
guessed, such as “hat” and “at;” they 
look just alike, and so do “bat,” “mat,” 
and “pat.” It is the context that will 
help you out in cases of this kind, and 
that is why it. is so important to train 
one’s self from the beginning to get the 
meaning of sentences as a whole. 
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The courses in the best lip-reading 
schools are planned with great care, and 
the pupils are allowed to progress as 
rapidly as possible. It is far better, it 
seems to me, to go to a school than to 
have private lessons, for at the school 
you have the advantage of having many 
different teachers, and so become familiar 
with the trying fact that not all people use 
their mouths in the same way. If there 
is no school within reach, find a good 
teacher ; and if there is neither school nor 
teacher, you must fall back on one of the 
carefully planned and well-written books 
on the subject, and, with a mirror and 
your family and friends to help, deter- 
mine to achieve success, which is quite 
possible, but will take longer. 

Mirror practise is one important part 
of the study. If you look at yourself in 
a mirror as you say a list of words all 
beginning with th, for instance, and then 
words ending with th, you will see the 
movement for that sound. It is necessary 
to go over and over again these lists of 
words which give the fundamental move- 
ments, until we know them absolutely by 
heart. 

The course which I studied is beauti- 
fully and logically arranged, leading easily 
from one step to another, and so well 
taught that even after the first lesson I 
was vastly cheered by being able to pick 
out many words which are said in gen- 
eral conversation. You must practise, 
practise, practise. The fatigue of watch- 
ing so closely will wear off after a time, 
but at first it is apt to be rather hard on 
the eyes. In practising lip-reading your 
assistant—that is, if she is a friendly 
volunteer—is apt to exaggerate the move- 
ments, often mouthing her words in a 
truly alarming and quite unnatural way, 
thinking in her kindly zeal that she is 
making matters easier. 

You must aim to become used to rapid 
and natural speech from the beginning, 
as that is what we have to understand in 
our intercourse with the world, and, al- 
though it may seem harder at first, in 
the long run it saves much time and 
trouble. Keep the mind on the subject 
when practising. Concentrate on what 
is being said, and be interested in it. It 
is not a disgrace or crime to be deaf; 





only a misfortune which you are doing 
your best to make less. 

An expert lip-reader does not appear 
to stare or pay any keener attention than 
any other well-bred person. Before I 
became deaf I met one day a most charm- 
ing woman, and as we both were deeply 
interested in a certain subject we had an 
hour’s absorbed talk about it. As she 
was going she told me she had been abso- 
lutely deaf for ten years and used lip- 
reading entirely. She had not heard one 
word I had said, and I had not the slight- 
est suspicion of it! 

No one pretends that lip-reading takes 
the place of hearing; but half a loaf is 
better than none, and we who have had 
this hardship come to us realize that un- 
less we ourselves make the effort to over- 
come it, as best we may, it will not only 
darken our own lives, but make the lives 
of our families and friends more com- 
plicated. I see no reason why an expert 
lip-reader should be at any disadvantage 
in a business life of any kind. In fact, 
the powers of concentration, observation, 
and quickness of thought and sight and 
memory which lip-reading demands, and 
the fact that a deaf person is not easily 
distracted by unimportant happenings, 
should, to my mind, make him vastly 
more valuable, if he has the other require- 
ments. I hope that business men will 
grow to understand this and feel that 
deafness may become an asset instead of 
the bar it too often is at present. 

If the people with the blessing of hear- 
ing would try to imagine what it really 
means to be without it, if they would try 
to put themselves in our place, it would 
be the greatest assistance in solving our 
common problem. If they would try to 
realize what it must mean to be shut out 
from so much that makes life charming, 
to have to drop out of interesting talk, 
to hear only high and disconnected notes 
in music, to feel that one is a bore if he 
asks people to repeat a few words, and 
all the thousand and one little rubs which 
every day brings to us, I think that life 
would be far easier for all concerned. 

Try, please, to bring us out of our shells, 
when sometimes we take to them in self- 
defense, by talking to us, or at least often 
enough for us to keep the thread of the 
conversation. It only takes a little tact 
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and sympathy to do so inconspicuously, 
and the others will hear, whatever hap- 
pens. Nearly all deaf people, whether 
they read the lips or not, have become 
“good guessers,” and can get along fairly 
well if these helps are held out to them. 

Another thing of great importance to 
us is, please do not speak too loud to us. 
It makes us feel as conspicuous as the 
traditional bull in the china shop, and 
often takes away all our desire to talk. 
We may be over-sensitive, but we simply 
hate to have our affliction advertised to 
all within hearing distance. A clear, dis- 
tinct voice of medium tone is far better 
than one forced to an unnatural pitch. 

Try not to feel that we are so different 
from the rest of mankind, and do not feel 
worried about talking to us, just take us 
simply, and talk to us as you would be 
to any one else, and please do not feel 
that it is necessary to tell us only great 
truths and worth-while things. We like 
to hear them, but “a little nonsense now 
and then is relished by the deafest of 
men.” And do not envy the deaf what 
you think is the quiet of their lives, for 
there are some kinds of deafness which 
cause dreadful noises in the head, noises 
that never cease, and the deaf have the 
added strain of trying to hear the dulled 
outside noises above this overpowering 
racket. 

It is because I realize so well how pa- 
tient our friends are, and because I be- 
lieve so truly in their desire to help that 
I have said these things. It seems to me 
to be a case of the famous Bear family, 
Bear and Forbear, and then all be happy 
together. 

And now I wish to add a few words to 
the deaf themselves: Do not pity your- 
selves too much. Try not to be too sen- 
sitive, and try to enter cheerfully and 
happily into the life about you. Remem- 
ber that seclusion surely means loneliness 
and unhappiness. Try to keep your sense 
of humor active, and be willing to laugh 
at your own mistakes, and laugh first! 
Remember that your friends often have 
troubles, too, and so keep your sympathy 
and friendliness ready for all. You will 
have to be much more on the alert than 
those who can hear, and the fatigue and 
strain is often great—so great that we 
almost reach the breaking point; and 
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then we simply must rest; there is no 
other way about it. We all have our blue 
times (I am sometimes so blue that the 
sky looks shabby by contrast), but we 
get over them, and we must try to have 
them as few and far between as possible. 
Face your bad bargain and make the best 
of it, and do not let it get the better of 
you. 


A FEW HINTS FOR THE LIP- 
READER’S FRIENDS 


1. Always face the light. 

2. Speak deliberately and naturally; 
do not mouth or exaggerate words. 

3. Enunciate clearly and distinctly, but 
speak softly. 

4. Speak smoothly and connectedly, 
not in a jerky or word-by-word way. 

5. Make your pauses at natural places 
in the sentence. 

6. Change the thought into other 
words if not understood readily. 

7. Don’t say one word over and over; 
change it; use a synonym or phrase. 

8. Use explanatory phrases with proper 
nouns. 

9. Use words of plain lip-movement in 
place of obscure ones. 

10. Long words are usually easier to 
see than short ones. 

11. Connect the unknown thought with 
the known; give a clue to work from. 

12. Do not insist on word-for-word 
accuracy. 

13. Hold the head up, so that tongue 
movements are plainly visible. 

14. Don’t gesticulate or lip-readers’ 
eyes will follow hands and not lips. 

15. Don’t beat about the bush; talk 
simply and directly. 

16. Be patient. 

17. Give your lip-reading friend a half 
hour’s practise sometimes. It will be ap- 
preciated more than you know. 

Copies of the above “hints” are given 
to all pupils of the Houston School of 
Lip-Reading at their first lesson, with the 
request that they be shown to the family 
and friends, especially the ones with 
whom the lip-reader will practise—Laura 
A. Davies. 





Dr. C. R. Holmes, a well-known specialist in 
Cincinnati, died on January 9th. 
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To One Mho Aunderstands 


0 mote to hear the song of sea or wind, 
VN fNor voice of life and lobe that ever flows, 
Chis ts a handicap that fate bestows; 
Chis ts a grief to which we are resiqned 
Cintil we look in eves like pours, and find 
Che courage, strength, and skill of one who knows 
Acceptance ig not all,—we must transpose 
Our burdens into blessings for mankind. 


9s it a handicap? May, who shall dare 

Co call tt 80, in sight of those who, each, 
So splendidly, through years of silence, wear 
Jt as a badge of serbice,—those who teach 
Che vistble music of the lips, and share 

Che glory all who overcome may reach! 


ct 


A Thought 


ne ship dribes cast and another drives west, 
With the selfsame winds that blow; 

’Cis the set of the sails, 

And not the gales, 
Which tells us the way they go. 


Like the winds of the sea are the ways of fate, 
As we bovage along through life; 

Cis the set of a soul 

Chat decides its goal, 


And not the calm or the strife. 
— Unidentified. 





HE annual midwinter meeting of 

the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf was held in 
the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
Monday, December 29, 1919. 

The following-named directors were 
present: President Edmund Lyon, from 
Rochester, N. Y.; Gilbert Grosvenor, 
from Washington, D, C.; Miss Caroline 
A. Yale, from Northampton, Mass. ; Miss 
Mary McCowen, from Chicago, Ill.; Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter, from Philadelphia ; Mr. 
Alvin E. Pope, from Trenton, N. J.; Dr. 
Harris Taylor, from New York City; 
Mr. T. C. Forrester, from Rochester, 
N. Y. There were also present Maior 
Boyd Taylor, Treasurer, and Fred De 
Land, Secretary. 

Absentees: Letters of regret at being 
compelled by illness or of important 
prior engagements to be absent from the 
meeting were read from Mr. John D. 
Wright, now in California; Dr. Harold 
Hays, of New York City; Dr. Charles 
W. Richardson, of Washington, D. C.; 
Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the 
Interior; from Dr. E. McK. Goodv.*+. 
of Morganton, N. C., and from Miss 
Sarah Fuller, of Newton Lower Falls, 
Mass. 

Mr. Grosvenor brought a message of 
the serious illness of Dr. David Fairchild, 
of Washington, D. C., and also read a 
telegram from Alexander Graham Bell, 
regretting his inability to be present at 
the meeting. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and approved. Major Boyd 
Taylor, Treasurer of the Association, 
presented his annual statement and the 
comparative financial statement, both of 
which were accepted and approved by the 
Board. A condensed summary reads as 
follows: 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand December 31, 1918... $2,382.18 
Life membership fees..... $1,400 .00 
Membership dues and sub- 

scriptions and _ single 


copies of Vorta REVIEW. 3,992.70 
Advertising in Vora RE- 
We ter oy s bw een ae 
Book Department 


1,417 .63 
620.20 
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Dele oo ss oc ss 7,804.77 
MOE i550 Gnlkta a xis 6% ws 25.38 
Gifts and sundries........ 676.63 
15,937 -31 
MMR. Eo Pawn teed den cce ok $18,319.49 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Volta Bureau ............ $5,499.45 
Voita REVIEW ........... 9,059.91 
I 65555 Rk 2,347.85 
Book Department ........ 316.40 
: : ————_ 17,223.61 
Life membership fees deposited with 
TERN Sve carer sone sh bas anes 1,000.00 
Balance, cash on hand.............. 95.88 
J. SRSA apart eeer $18,319.49 


Major Taylor called attention to the 
fact that a sum of $400 for life-member- 
ship fees was yet to be turned over to the 
trustees, as soon as sufficient funds had 
been received, and that this lack of pay- 
ment really constituted a deficit exceed- 
ing $300. He also stated that he had 
been informed by the Secretary of the 
Association that there were outstanding 
liabilities for printing, paper, books, etc., 
for which invoices had not been received, 
exceeding $400 more. ‘These remarks 
were accepted and approved. 

Dr. Harris Taylor offered the follow- 
ing appreciation of Major Taylor’s serv- 
ices, which was unanimously adopted. 


WueEreEas Major Boyd Taylor, an hon- 
ored official of the Washington Loan & 
Trust Company of the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., during more than four years, 
has faithfully served the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, as its Treasurer, 
without compensation ; and 

Wuereas during said period the finan- 
cial indebtedness of the Association has 
been promptly settled and the financial 
statements promptly rendered; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors 
do unanimously extend to Major Boyd 
Taylor its hearty appreciation of this gen- 
erous gift of his time and talents in aiding 
to promote the welfare of this Associa- 
tion. 


The annual report of the Secretary 
was presented and approved, and the 














large increase in members and in life 
members was favorably commented on. 
The Secretary stated that the Association 
began the year with 1,464 paid-up mem- 
bers and closed the year with 1,905 paid- 
up members, and that there was the un- 
precedented increase of 27 in the number 
of life members, and gave much of the 
credit for the increase in the number of 
life members to Mrs. Nathan Todd Por- 
ter, Jr., who was a leader in Red Cross 
work during the war. 

The Secretary presented a classified 
list of all members and also a tabulation 
showing the comparative growth in mem- 
bership during the past seven years. 

Following a suggestion by the Secre- 
tary, it was moved that one representa- 
tive from any public or private library, 
any club, guild, league, or corporation 
that subscribes for THE Vota Review 
shall be permitted to attend the summer 
meetings of the Association and shall en- 
joy all the privileges of members except 
the right to vote, which latter is enjoyed 
only when holding individual member- 
ship. 

Dr. Harris Taylor moved that so much 
of section 1 of Article II of the By-Laws 
of this Association as now reads “The 
Board of Directors shall hold its annual 
midwinter meeting on the last Saturday 
in December in each year, at such place 
as the President may designate,” be re- 
vised to read: “The Board of Directors 
shall hold its annual midwinter meeting 
at such time and at such place as the 
President may designate.” This motion 
was approved, seconded, and passed 
unanimously. 

The annual report of the Superintend- 
ent of the Volta Bureau was presented 
and approved. He showed how rapidly 
the free service of the Volta Bureau was 
increasing, how far-reaching the good it 
was doing, and how it covered not only 
suggestions about deaf children, but chil- 
dren with defective speech, whether due 
to oral deformities or other causes (and 
he mentioned a case of a deaf child hav- 
ing a cleft palate and a hare-lip). Then 
he referred to the hundreds of hard-of- 
hearing adults who are applying to the 
Volta Bureau for helpful suggestions. He 
stated that Mr. Gerv. J. Leuterio, a gradu- 
ate of Georgetown University, where he 
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won two degrees, and who is preparing to 
enter the legal profession later on, had 
been appointed librarian in place of Mr. 
Kes, who had resigned to accept a better- 
paying position in New York City. 

The Superintendent gave the details 
about sending out thousands of copies, 
free of charge, of a dozen or more re- 
prints helpful to mothers of deaf chil- 
dren, and of the sending of thousands of 
copies of many reprints helpful to hard- 
of-hearing adults. He referred to the 
free distribution among soldiers of Miss 
Bruhn’s English manual for deaf sol- 
diers, and of the distribution in France 
of her manual for deaf soldiers, printed 
in the French language. He detailed the 
interest the late Dr. Clarence J. Blake 
took in the preparation of the French 
manual, as Dr. Blake felt that the man- 
ner and method of teaching lip-reading 
in the United States was far superior to 
methods used in France. 

The Superintendent told of the thou- 
sands of copies of reprints purchased and 
distributed broad-cast by John D. Wright, 
not only reprints of his own writings, but 
of all articles and editorials, no matter 
by whom written, so long as they were 
helpful to parents of deaf children. In 
other words, Mr. Wright was spending 
hundreds of dollars each year in supply- 
ing helpful literature to every home he 
could learn of where there was a deaf 
child, regardless of the fact that in three- 
fourths of the cases the children will, in 
all probability, be sent to the respective 
State schools or to public day schools. 

The Superintendent gave the details 
of a gift of books to the famous library 
of the University of Louvain, France. 
He mentioned some interesting details 
about the service the Book Department of 
the Volta Bureau renders schools for the 
deaf. One school ordered forty books 
that are published abroad, all of which 
the Volta Bureau secured for that school. 
For another school sixty books, published 
in different places, were secured and 
shipped to the school, at a saving to the 
school officials of time and money and 
bother. Needless to say that both schools 
reciprocated by helping to increase the 
circulation of Tae Vota Review. 

Miss Mary McCowen offered the fol- 
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lowing tribute to the memory of Prof. 
A. M. Bell, which was unanimously 
adopted : 


WuerEAS the late Alexander Melville 
Bell, on September 18, 1895, did present 
to the Volta Bureau all of his publica- 
tions, including copyrights, plates, and 
all stock on hand, and when the Associa- 
tion became the owner of the Volta Bu- 
reau the ownership of the Melville Bell 
publications automatically became vested 
in the Association; and 

WHEREAS during the past ten years 
the Association has derived an income 
exceeding $500 from the sale of copies 
of the old stock of the Melville Bell pub- 
lications, or an average annual income 
exceeding $50 a year, without any ex- 
pense on the part of the Association; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors 
place on record its unanimous apprecia- 
tion of this generous gift, which will con- 
tinue to enrich the current funds of the 
Association during many years to come; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That as a mark of apprecia- 
tion the Secretary of the Association be, 
and is hereby, authorized and ordered fit- 
tingly to commemorate the fifteenth anni- 
versary of the death of our benefactor, 
Prof. Alexander Melville Bell, by an ap- 
propriate tribute. 


Dr. A. L. E. Crouter then offered the 
following tribute to Alexander Graham 
Bell, which was approved and unani- 
mously adopted: 


WuHuerEas during the first and second 
summer meetings of this Association 
Alexander Graham Bell did deliver a 
series of lectures on “Visible Speech,” 
combining therewith a very full explana- 
tion- of the manner in which speech is 
evolved or produced, and these lectures 
were printed in the report of the pro- 
ceedings of said meetings ; and 

WHEREAS, in 1906, the Association en- 
tered into an arrangement with the Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, by which that 
Company reprinted the lectures in book 
form, under the title of “The Mechanism 

*of Speech,” and supplied copies to the 
Association at a low price, and further 
agreed to pay, and did pay a royalty to 
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the Association of 10 per cent on all 
copies they sold, the retail price of the 
book then being one dollar ; and 

WHEREAS, in 1907, a revised and en- 
larged edition of “The Mechanism of 
Speech” was prepared by Dr. Bell, who 
turned it over to the publishers, on the 
agreement that all royalty on all sales 
would be turned over to the Association, 
and this revised edition is now in its 
eighth edition and retails at $1.50 per 
copy; and 

Wuereas, through this generous ar- 
rangement on the part of Dr. Bell, the 
Association has been the recipient of 
more than $1,400, which it has used as 
current funds; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Board of Directors 
hereby unanimously tender its grateful 
appreciation of this generous gift on the 
part of Dr. Bell, a gift which will con- 
tinue to yield some income during many 
years to come. 


The annual report of the Editor of Tur 
Vota ReEviEW was presented and ap- 
proved. The Editor stated that while 
the magazine continues to be a financial 
failure, just as it has always been, yet 
that it is more nearly paying its own way 
now than ever before. He paid a nice 
compliment to the many friends, all of 
whom he named, who had striven so 
earnestly to increase the subscription list 
of the magazine. He presented in detail 
his correspondence with the Misses Kin- 
zie and explained their unselfish efforts to 
raise funds to keep THE Voita Review 
from suspending publication. He told of 
efforts to interest the members of boards 
of education in different cities in the 
needs of the hard-of-hearing pupils and 
of the pupils with defective speech. The 
Editor presented a tabulated statement 
showing the number of copies printed of 
each number, the number of pages of 
text, etc., and regretted that lack of funds 
compelled him to reduce the number of 
pages from 80 to 64 in each number. He 
showed how and why Tue Vora Re- 
view has always been published solely 
with a view to securing and serving the 
largest possible number of interested 
readers, regardless of what returns might 
be received. The motto of the magazine 











was “Service to Handicapped Humanity,” 
regardless of outlay or return. 

The Editor stated that as Miss Jo- 
sephine Timberlake had clearly demon- 
strated her ability to take entire charge 
of the magazine, and because all his time 
was needed in properly taking care of the 
duties of Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau and Secretary of the Association, 
he desired to be relieved from the duties 
of Editor and he tendered his resignation 
as Editor. As Miss Timberlake has had 
entire charge of the magazine since July, 
1919, the board appointed her Associate 
Editor, but requested the Editor to con- 
tinue’in charge until the next meeting 
of the board. 

A resolution was offered and passed, 
but later withdrawn at the request of 
Mr. Gilbert Grosvenor, expressing the 
appreciation and thanks of the Board of 
Directors for Mr. Grosvenor’s generous 
actions in several instances, that have re- 
sulted in a saving to the Association “of 
hundreds of dollars”—really, of thou- 
sands of dollars. Mr. Grosvenor said he 
was only too glad to render whatever 
service he could. 

The budget of estimated expenditures 
was presented by the chairman of the 
Executive Committee and approved. It 
calls for a total expenditure of $16,100, 
which Mr. Grosvenor felt was too low, in 
view of the upward tendency of prices. 
In the aggregate the appropriations are 
as follows: 


Allowance for Volta Bureau....... $6,820.00 
Allowance for Vorra REvIEW...... 7,000.00 
Allowance for American Association 2,280.00 

$16,100.00 


One item in the budget was a sum of 
$400 or more to pay for the bronze but- 
tons approved and ordered. It was the 
original intention of the committee to 
present a bronze button to each member, 
but during the discussion that followed, 
a recommendation was passed that the 
members be asked to purchase the but- 
tons, in view of the fact that the buttons 
were to cost far more than was expected. 
Then a motion was passed directing the 
Secretary to notify the members that a 
bronze button would be supplied to each, 
as soon as the buttons were received from 
the manufacturer, on receipt of 25 cents 
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in coin or stamps, which is virtually 
what the buttons will cost, boxed and 
ready for mailing. 

Dr. A. L. E. Crouter read in detail the 
revised report of the Committee on Sum- 
mer Meetings. On motion, it was ap- 
proved and accepted. We hope to pre- 
sent this report and the accompanying 
program, in full, in this number or in 
an early number of Tue Voita REviEw. 

At Dr. Crouter’s request, Mr. Edmund 
Lyon, as President of the Association, 
signed the call for the joint meeting at 
Mt. Airy. This call will be found on the 
first page of the February number. Dr. 
Crouter stated that arrangements had 
been perfected. whereby accredited dele- 
gates to the joint meeting could secure 
rooms and ‘meals at the Mt. Airy School, 
and that a low special rate had been ar- 
ranged for pupils who would appear im 
demonstration work and for the custo- 
dians or care-takers of those pupils. 

Dr. Caroline A. Yale then read the re- 
port, showing the excellent work of the 
normal training class at Northampton. 
She stated that in the spring of 1919 Miss 
Martha E. Bruhn “gave the members of 
the normal class her teachers’ course of 
lessons in lip-reading for adults.” Ar- 
rangements have now been made for Miss 
Bruhn to do this each year. The work 
in the Melville Bell Symbols—Visible 
Speech—was carried somewhat farther 
than with most classes. On the occasion 
of one of his visits to the school, Dr. 
Graham Bell gave the class an interest- 
ing talk on the “formation of vowel 
sounds.” 

President Lyon appointed Miss Caro- 
line A. Yale and Dr. A. L. E. Crouter a 
committee to prepare and present at this 
meeting a resolution of respect to the 
memory of the late Harriet B. Rogers. 
The committee retired to the Editor’s 
office, and on returning presented the pre- 
pared resolution which was approved and 
adopted with a rising vote. It will be 
found on page 106 of the February VoiTa 
REVIEW. 

In the absence of a regular Committee 
on Necrology, the Secretary offered a 
list of 36 members who passed away dur- 
ing the past four years. This list was 
approved and adopted. 
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Dr. Harris Taylor read the preliminary 
report of the “Committee on the Stand- 
ardization of Training of Teachers of the 
Deaf,” and in concluding recommended 
that the committee report further at the 
next meeting. The report was accepted 
and the committee continued. 


The following officers were duly 
elected : 
President—Edmund Lyon, Rochester, 
N. Y. 


First Vice-President — John Dutton 
Wright, New York City. 

Second Vice-President — E. 
Goodwin, M. A., Morganton, N. C. 

Secretary—Fred De Land, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Treasurer—Boyd Taylor, Washington, 
Ds. 

Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee—Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Washington, 
DS 

Chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee—Alexander Graham Bell, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The following-named members were 
elected to constitute the Advisory Coun- 
cil for the year 1920: 

Chairman—Alexander Graham Bell, 
life member, Washington, D. C. 

Members—Mrs. Alexander Graham 
Bell, life member, Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. Edmund Lyon, life member, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Mrs, Annetta T. Mills, Che- 
foo, China; Mrs. A. L. E. Crouter, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Dr. Harold Hays, Presi- 
dent, N. Y. League for Hard of Hearing; 
Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mrs. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr., life 
member, Montclair, N. J.; Mr. Frank M. 
Driggs, Ogden, Utah; Mrs. John D. 
Wright, life member, New York City. 

The following committees were ap- 
appointed or elected: 

Finance Committee—Chairman, Ed- 
mund Lyon; Dr. Harris Taylor (1921) ; 
Mr. T. C. Forrester (1923) ; the Treas- 
urer of the Association, Major Boyd 
Taylor. 

Executive Committee—Chairman, Gil- 
bert Grosvenor, Dr. David G. Fairchild, 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter. 

A. Melville Bell Memorial Commit- 
tee—Chairman, Dr. Caroline A. Yale; 
Miss Mary McCowen, Gilbert Grosvenor. 
Committee on Summer Meetings— 
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Chairman, John D. Wright; Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter, Dr. Caroline A. Yale. 

Census Committee—Chairman, Hon. 
Franklin K. Lane; Dr. Charles W. Rich- 
ardson, Mr. Alvin E. Pope. 

Publication Committee — Alexander 
Graham Bell. 

Committee on Establishing Branches or 
Sections of the Association—Chairman, 
Dr. Harris Taylor ; John D. Wright, Miss 
Mary McCowen, Gilbert Grosvenor. 

Committee to Report upon the Advis- 
ability of the Association Conducting a 
Normal Training School and Issuing Cer- 
tificates to Teachers—Chairman, John D. 
— E. McK. Goodwin, Harris Tay- 
or. 

Necrological Committee — Chairman, 
Miss Sarah Fuller ; Miss Mary McCowen, 

There being no further business, the 
Board of Directors adjourned, subject to 
the call of the President. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor hav- 
ing graciously invited all present to par- 
take of luncheon at the city residence of 
the Grosvenors, on 18th Street, the invi- 
tation was accepted with approval, and 
all were quickly driven to the residence, 
where they had the pleasure of meeting 
Mrs. David Fairchild. They also met a 
Mr. Chapin, who made some very inter- 
esting remarks about conditions in Korea, 
Japan, China, and other foreign countries 
where he had dwelt for some time. 





A NEW PRIMARY BOOK FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN 


For the last three years, in Public School 
No. 47, New York City, the manuscript form 
of “Language Stories and Drills” has been in 
use. It has proved so successful, and has given 
the pupils so much greater power in the use 
of language that its authors have decided to 
place it on sale. 

The loose leaf form in which the book is 
published should prove a great advantage, as 
it keeps the unused material fresh for lip- 
reading, and saves the teacher the drudgery 
of hektographing. 

A fuller description of the book, with its ac- 
companying manual for teachers, will be found 
in the advertising pages of this number of 
Tue Vorrta Review. May it prove a great 
inspiration and help in the education of the 
deaf, 

To Att Reavers: Please make checks and 
money orders payable to Boyd Taylor, Treas- 
urer, and not to Fred De Land, and thus save 
delay. 














By FRANKLIN W. 


T IS written in the Talmud that “the 
world is saved only by the breath of 
the school children.” 

This ancient proverb is being confirmed 
today in a way that startles the whole 
American people. We have just passed 
through a great conflict to save the world 
by the force of arms against an armed 
foe. We have called millions of our men 
from civil life to the more exacting serv- 
ice of a military expedition, and we found 
hundreds of thousands of them unfit. We 
know to our dismay that if we had be- 
stowed more care on the health and 
stamina of the school children of the 
nineteenth century we would have had 
more strong men to fight our battles. 
From statistics already made public we 
know that our draft boards have rejected, 
for physical and mental defects, between 
30 and 40 per cent of the men drafted for 
military service. We know that a large 
proportion of these defects could have 
been prevented in childhood and many 
are curable even now. 

Let me give you the lessons of this un- 
welcome discovery as expressed in the 
words of some of our prominent medical 
men. 

Dr. Isaac W. Brewer, major, M. R. C., 
says: 

“As a result of my recent experience 
in the examination of recruits, I am more 
than ever convinced of the great impor- 
tance of semi-annual physical examina- 
tions for all adults. I am also impressed 
with the need for more careful super- 
vision of the physical well-being of the 
school children. Not only should we have 
careful physical examinations of each 
child each year, but these examinations 
should be immediately followed up by 
appropriate treatment and training. This 
is no longer a local question, to be de- 
cided by the unthinking voters of the 
community, but is a national problem, 
upon the solution of which depends the 
virility of our race” (New York Medical 
Journal, February 2, 1918). 

Dr. Eugene L. Fisk, medical director 
of the Life Extension Institute, says: 
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“In the examinations of large groups 
of supposedly healthy persons, busy at 
their work, the Life Extension Institute 
found practically all showing some form 
of impairment and more than 50 per cent 
in need of medical or surgical attention. 
These findings led to the forecast, before 
the draft examinations took place, that 
among the population of military age, 
from 19 to 45, at least 50 per cent would 
be found unfitted for military service, 
even under relaxed war standards, which 
are necessarily less rigid than those for 
the maintenance of a small and select 
peace army” (Journal A. M. A., Febru- 
ary 2, 1918). 

Dr. Fisk analyzes the total rejections 
by local boards_and cantonments and 
finds that they amount to between 30 and 
40 per cent, substantially as was pre- 
dicted by the Life Extension Institute. 
In discussing these results he says: 


“The intense interest in the findings of 
the draft examinations can be utilized to 
arouse the people to a sense of their need. 
Can there be any doubt, with these figures 
facing us, of the need for child hygiene, 
for better government of the hygiene of 
the young, of the tremendous importance 
of universal military and physical train- 
ing, of standardized periodic physical ex- 
amination? Are we going to wait an- 
other fifty or a hundred years for another 
world-devastating war before we again 
have a physical try-out of our young 
men? Let us move swiftly to correct the 
evils that the war has revealed with piti- 
less verity. Like a soft and pampered 
athlete out of training, this nation went 
to war. Only the exhaustion of our 
enemy and the devoted sacrifices of our 
allies put us on anything like an equality 
with our trained and prepared antagonist. 
Only our immense population, with its 
nucleus of stalwart and eager fighting 
men, saved us from a shameful exhibition 
of inferiority in equipment to maintain 
our civilization and our ideals of govern- 
ment. 

“Let us remember that 60 per cent of 
this substandard condition is preventable ; 
that 30 per cent is due to poor general 
physical condition, remediable by proper 
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nutrition and physical training and per- 
sonal hygiene; that 30 per cent is due to 
defective eyes and bad mouth conditions, 
and that 10 per cent is due to neglected 
surgery. 

“This is no time for ridiculous national 
self-sufficiency. There is real work to 
do; and the reactionary, the standpatter, 
the man who thinks everything is as it 
should be, is as dangerous as an alien 
enemy. Let us face the truth and then 
cheerfully and bravely assume the work 
of making up for lost time” (Journal 
A. M. A., February 2, 1918). 

Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman of the 
Child Health Organization, says: 

“The selective draft has revealed a sur- 
prising and appalling deficiency in the 
health and vigor of the young men of 
draft age, largely due to neglect of proper 
supervision and guidance during the 
period of growth—. e., the school age. 
If the defects revealed had been recog- 
nized early in school life, it would have 
been possible in large measure to correct 
them. Infant welfare agencies are al- 
ready taking care of the first years of 
life, and some attention has been given to 
the health of the child in industry, but 
the army of twenty million school chil- 
dren has as yet received very scant con- 
sideration. 

“Medical school inspection, even when 
it now exists, is, as a rule, entirely inade- 
quate. Indeed, the business of keeping 
the children in good physical repair is, as 
now conducted, a disgrace to the country. 
The great majority of people entirely fail 
to appreciate the significance of physical 
defects revealed by health examinations, 
but this fact does not lessen in any way 
the injury done to the children by such 
neglect” (The Survey, June 15, 1918). 

Dr. Frederick Peterson reminds us that 
“we need a Hoover for the children—a 
children’s health administrator,” and 
adds: 

“We are appalled that our selective 
draft of young men who fought our bat- 
tles in France and Flanders revealed de- 
fects in an average of nearly 30 per 
cent—these young men who were the 
school children of yesterday. What was 
the matter with the schools of yesterday 
which took them in and returned to us 
only two-thirds as able-bodied citizens? 
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The answer is found in the schools of 
today. 

“Authorities show us that there. are 
physical defects in 75 per cent of the 20,- 
000,000 school children of today, most of 
them preventable and remediable—heart 
and lung diseases, disorders of hearing 
and vision, malnutrition, diseased ad- 
enoids and tonsils, flatfoot, weak spines, 
imperfect teeth—and among them 1 per 
cent of mental defect. The children in 
country schools are worse off than in city 
schools. We are sending the best we have 
to foreign battlefields. We are retaining 
the 30 per cent of imperfect citizens to 
leaven the race of tomorrow. 

“Compulsory education we have—com- 
pulsory feeding and training of the mind. 
Compulsory health we must have—com- 
pulsory feeding and training of the body” 
(Journal A. M. A., August 17, 1918). 

Among other items in his program 
for reconstruction, Dr. Peterson recom- 
mends : 

“Every child should be regularly 
weighed, measured, and examined and a 
health record kept, which should accom- 
pany him throughout his school life. It 
should be the duty of the authorities to 
see that the defects of our young citizens 
are corrected and disorders of growth 
and nutrition remedied. As malnutrition 
is one of the most serious conditions, a 
hot luncheon should be made available 
for every child and every teacher. The 
health examination should include dental 
inspection and treatment” (Journal A. 
M. A., August 17, 1918). 

These warnings and _ exhortations, 
voiced by leaders in our profession, are 
our warrant for calling your attention to- 
day to the needs of the backward child. 
It is the backward child of today who will 
be rejected in the draft of the next gener- 
ation. The proper care of all our back- 
ward children will add heavy burdens to 
the backs and brains of our medical in- 
spectors and of the profession in general ; 
but if we ignore them and shirk our task, 
we shall only make life harder for the 
men who follow us. 

We are using the adjective “backward” 
to denote retardation and delinquency of 
all sorts—physical, mental, and moral. 
Backward children are the laggards in 
our schools who do not progress at the 
normal rate, but have to go over the same 











work two, three or more times. In school 
parlance, they are called “repeaters.” 
They constitute today over 16 per cent of 
our school population, aggregating six 
million children, and their slowness 
causes a waste of school funds amount- 
ing to $27,000,000 annually. They are 
dropping out of our schools, in spite of 
our compulsory education laws, at the 
rate of 50,000 annually. They are the 
refuse of our educational processes. 
They are filling our courts and our cor- 
rectional institutions, involving society in 
a needless expense of millions of dollars. 
They are recruiting the ranks of our 
standing army of dependents, criminals, 
drug habitues, paupers, and ne’er-do- 
wells. 

It is not the robust and sound young 
people who fail in life. Doctors V. V. 
Anderson and Christine Leonard, medi- 
cal directors of the Municipal Court of 
Boston, in a recently published study of 
1,000 delinquents seen in court, taken 
consecutively and not selected, find that 
“24.2 per cent—one out of every three 
persons—were in poor or bad health and 
in such physical condition as to warrant 
urgent medical treatment.” They add 
that in a recent study of immoral women 
made by Dr. Anderson, 44 per cent were 
in poor or bad physical condition from 
diseases other than venereal (tuberculo- 
sis, asthma, Bright’s disease, heart dis- 
ease, etc.). They conclude from their 
studies that “the chances for being self- 
supporting were more than four to one 
in favor of the individual in good physi- 
cal condition” (Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, June 13, 1918, page 
803). = 
“The Massachusetts State Commission 
for the Investigation of the White Slave 
Traffic, So Called,” reported in 1914 that 


out of 300 prostitutes examined by them, : 


165—about 55 per cent—were feeble- 
minded or insane. They do not report 
the number suffering from physical de- 
fects other than venereal disease. They 
do recognize, however, the partial respon- 
sibility of the schools for the existence of 
immoral traffic. To quote: 

“The prostitutes of tomorrow are in 
our primary schools today. The future 
customers of these prostitutes are today 
innocent boys, with infinite possibilities 
of good as well as of evil. If our boys 
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and girls are to be given sufficient moral 
fiber and the self-control to keep straight, 
certain old-fashioned agencies must as- 
sume their proper places. The fate of 
these boys and girls depends upon the 
home, the school, the church, and the 
neighborhood—and upon the administra- 
tion of government by honest and high- 
minded public officials. Each of these 
agencies must do its part in the molding 
and forming of character.” 

If you accept the mass of expert testi- 
mony that I have cited in this paper, you 
are prepared to admit that there is a great 
deal of truth in the following statement 
made at the Fourth International Con- 
gress on School Hygiene, held in Buffalo 
in 1913, by Dr. William M. Richards, of 
New York City: 

“William Evers, formerly guard on 
Murderers’ Row, in the New York city 
prison known as the “Tombs,’ and now 
chief guard of the workhouse on Black- 
well’s Island, once said to me: ‘I have 
been dealing with criminals for 29 years; 
perhaps I have seen more murderers than 
any man in the United States—possibly 
in the world—and I have never seen a 
criminal who did not have some physical 
defect which, in my opinion, was the 
cause of his being where he was.” 

In considering the subject of this 
paper, we should bear in mind that while 
mental defect always connotes backward- 
ness, the same is not true of physical de- 
fect. We may accept the current esti- 
mate that 75 school children out of every 
100 “are suffering from some partially or 
completely remediable defect” which in- 
terferes more or less with their progress. 
Our own experience would place the fig- 
ures 10 or 15 per cent lower. However, 
not all of these 60 to 75 children are 
backward in the accepted sense of the 
word—only a quarter, in fact. The other 
three-quarters of our physical defectives 
are able, in spite of their handicap, by 
dint of effort, aided by good teaching, to 
make a fair success of their school-work. 
Indeed, some children with serious physi- 
cal defects manage to achieve the highest 
success in their school and in life; but 
they are exceptions to the rule. A great 
deal of the best work in this world is ac- 
complished by plucky people who are sick 
in the ordinary sense of the word; and 
this truth applies to children as well as to 
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men and women. A bright mind is not 
always defeated by an imperfect body. 

In dealing with the child whose mind 
is normal while his body is defective, we 
should always take courage in the fact 
that he has three chances of success 
against one chance of failure in life. His 
chances are vastly improved also if his 
defects of body can be removed or les- 
sened. 

It would be superfluous to enumerate 
in this presence the various physical de- 
fects found in our school children or the 
well-known methods by which these de- 
fects are revealed to the examiner. It is 
hardly necessary to remind you, more- 
over, that in this State we have had since 
1913 a medical inspection law that is ade- 
quate to all the needs of our schools. 
Any legally qualified physician, with two 
years of practice, is competent to make 
the required physical examinations and 
to recommend treatment for the defects 
that he discovers. The school nurses who 
have qualified under this law are proving 
themselves invaluable assistants in the 
follow-up work that is so essential for 
securing the practical benefits of medical 
inspection. In many of our towns and 
villages the Chief Medical Inspector, Dr. 
Howe, has secured the co-operation of 
surgeons, specialists, general practition- 
ers, and dentists, who give a part of their 
time cheerfully to the treatment of school 
children referred to them. If all com- 
munities were awake to the significance 
of this service and all medical inspectors 
were faithful physicians, the State Edu- 
cation Department would have little else 
to do than to congratulate our citizens on 
the restoration of our handicapped chil- 
dren. 

But it is the purpose of this paper to 
present these troublesome types of ab- 
normal childhood as problems confront- 
ing the medical profession in general. 
The doctor deals with the child long be- 
fore the schools or the courts know him. 
The doctor takes rank above the parent, 
the teacher, and the judge in directing the 
health and habits of the child, and the 
doctor is logically the first expert who 
should discover the abnormalities and 
pernicious influences that make for fail- 
ure in the child’e life. That the doctor 
often defaults and fails to take advan- 
tage of his strategic position, the records 
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of our schools and courts have clearly 
proven. Although the doctor is emi- 
nently fitted by education and experience 
to act as “guide, philosopher, and friend” 
to his circle of patrons, he often lacks the 
inclination or the opportunity to study 
the child as a social unit, and to warn its 
parents of the earliest signs of abnor- 
mality in the child’s development. In 
short, the doctor is but the casual ad- 
viser of the child, useful in case of acci- 
dent or disease, while the largest concerns 
of the cnild’s life are left to the direction 
of the church, the school, and the court. 

Fortunately, the exceptions to this rule 
are becoming more common, and the 
province of the physician is growing 
wider. 

The time is far past when the doctor 
should fear the rivalry of the medical in- 
spector of schools. On the contrary, 
every doctor should look on medical in- 
spection as a factor in strengthening the 
influence of our profession throughout 
the community. He should avail himself 
of the opportunities for increased service 
which medical school inspection brings to 
his very door. He should redouble his 
vigilance in the care of his little patients, 
from infancy up, in order to leave less 
for the medical inspector to discover and 
report later on. If all our medical men 
would but live up to their opportunities, 
the medical inspector of schools would 
be ashamed to scamp his work and draw 
his pay, as is unfortunately the case in 
some schools ; the perils that menace child 
life would be minimized, and the back- 
ward children would move forward in 
glad response to our thoughtful and 
hearty service—New York State Journal 
of Medicine. 


METHODS IN HOLLAND 


The director of a school for deaf children 
in Amsterdam writes to the Volta Bureau: 
“We teach only by speech and lip-reading, and 
have entirely thrown the manual. system over- 
board. In none of our institutions is it used 
any longer. You see, we are a good deal ahead 
of the good Abbé de Il’Epeé, and even of the 
present American schools where the manual 
system is still in use.” 





The Cincinnati School of Lip-Reading and 
Speech Correction has been opened at 403 An- 
drews Building, Fifth and Race streets, by 
Miss Hermine Mithoefer. 








ITS MOST LIKELY A PSYCHOLOGICAL INHIBITION 
By JOHN A. FERRALL 


T HAS long been my ambition to show 

clearly and unmistakably to a skep- 
tical world that my failure to acquire 
high skill in lip-reading is not due to 
laziness, but has its origin rather in 
something far, far deeper—let us call it 
a psychological inhibition. 

It is true that I do not like to drill on 
lip-movements. I never have liked it. 
It does not appeal to me in the slightest 
degree. It never has appealed to me. It 
humiliates me to know that I am not able 
to share in the joy that so many find in 
mirror practise. Still, I cannot help but 
realize that should I ever be troubled 
with insomnia, all I need do is pick up a 
mirror and start lip-reading practise. In 
five minutes I shall be sound asleep. 
Very likely, too, I shall drop the mirror 
and break it, thus bringing seven years of 
bad luck upon me. 

But even a broken mirror has its sil- 
ver lining. You can perhaps imagine 
my delight when I read the Proceedings 
of the Second Annual Convention of 
Progressive Oral Advocates, published in 
THE VoiTaA Review for October, and 
saw this statement in a paper by Miss 
Enfield Joiner: “. the uneducated 
have shown a natural aptitude for lip- 
reading, with very few exceptions, which 
the trained mind frequently did not pos- 
sess. Our negro patients, all of them ab- 
solutely unlettered, have made marvelous 
lip-readers.” She is describing her work 
with the soldiers at U. S. Army General 
Hospital No. 11, Cape May, N. J. 

There is the true explanation of my 
failure—a lack of that natural aptitude 
of which she speaks and which, in com- 
mon with most trained minds, I do not 
possess. Yes, I see it plainly now—that 
is the sort of mind I have—a trained 
mind. I have suspected as much for a 
long time, but have hesitated to say any- 
thing about it, since most of my friends 
manifestly hold a different opinion on the 
subject. But now that the truth is out, 
thanks to Miss Joiner, why “let the galled 
jade wince.” 

Laboring under this fearful handicap, 
as I have been, you can appreciate how 
keenly I have felt and how cruelly unjust 


has been the mass of insinuations, veiled 
and otherwise, that I might help matters 
by devoting a little time to study and 
practise. It merely goes to show that we 
should be very, very slow in criticizing. 
And if we make it a rule to wait to 
criticize until we are in possession of all 
the facts, then it will usually be too late. 
Too often we speak hurriedly, as my 
friends have, and without sufficient 
knowledge of the subject. Think how 
they will feel when they see this explana- 
tion and realize how thoughtless and in- 
considerate they have been! They will 
be able to understand the feelings of a 
certain young lady who, walking with an 
instructor through the college grounds, 
remarked sentimentally, “Ah, Professor, 
what would that grand old oak say if it 
could speak?” The professor looked at it. 
“It would say,” he replied, dryly, “ ‘I am 
an elm.’ ” 

And if I am an elm from a lip-reading 
standpoint, so to speak, it is unreasonable 
to expect any amount of study to trans- 
form me into one of the sturdy oaks of 
the art. I think it perfectly wonderful 
that I have succeeded as well as I have, 
considering the trained-mind handicap. 
A spirit less strong (speaking in a non- 
alcoholic sense) would have been crushed 
to earth long ago and the mocking-birds 
would now be singing in the wildwood 
above his unmarked grave. From the 
very nature of things, this handicap of a 
trained mind has predestined me to 
flounder eternally in the quicksands of 
mediocrity. The harder I struggle, why 
the deeper I sink. ‘That’s the nature of 
quicksands. If I keep up the struggle 
much longer I shall no doubt sink deeper 
and deeper, until I come out in China or 
some other foreign country, where even 
the little lip-reading ability I have will 
be useless. 

To reach the highest degree of skill in 
lip-reading, the trained mind must pos- 
sess an iron will to achieve (which elimi- 
nates most of us immediately) or else 
have the synthetic ability developed to a 
high point of efficiency. This latter is 
the faculty which enables one to put two 
and two together and get five or ten. It 
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is something like intuition. There is a 
difference, but any one smart enough to 
understand it really doesn’t need lip- 
reading at all—he will be smart enough 
to guess anything that a person says with- 
out bothering to watch the lips. A man 
possessing the ability to make a clear dis- 
tinction between intuition and synthesis, 
for example, would probably be able to 
work the problems that his children bring 
home from school. But I am not con- 
sidering such super-minds now. 

The average mind doesn’t know what 
synthesis is and hasn’t much confidence 
in intuition. How can it have? Has it 
not discovered through its own sad ex- 
periences and its observations of the ex- 
periences of others that man, proud man, 
is mistaken most of the time, and that 
many of the things that he does know are 
really not so? There is the tragedy 
of the man, whom the rhymester tells, 
who trusted too implicitly in his intuition. 
He fancied he could get his automobile 
across the railroad track ahead of the 
engine: 


“There was a man who fancied 
That by driving good and fast 

He’d get his car across the track 
Before the train came past; 

He’d miss the engine by an inch 
And make the trainman sore. 

There was a man who fancied this— 
There isn’t any more!” 


And there is always the danger that 
we do not see exactly what we think we 
see. We may misunderstand the situa- 
tion, as did the little girl who called her 
mother to the window, crying: “Oh 
mama, come look at the funny man sit- 
ting on the sidewalk talking to a banana 
peel !” 

Now that Miss Joiner has written the 
explanation so that he who runs may 
read, a great weight has been lifted from 
my shoulders. Now I shall be able to 
hold my head erect. What a relief, too, 
it will be when folks come to me with 
the complaint that they are not smart 
enough to learn to read lips. To such I 
shall say calmly: “My dear sir (or 
madam), scientific researches have de- 
monstrated clearly and unmistakably 
that the untrained, unlettered mind is the 
one capable of the greatest possibilities 
in the art of lip-reading. It is the trained 
mind that is handicapped. You should 
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fall down upon your knees and thank a 
kindly heaven that you have not been 
burdened with a trained mind—an afflic- 
tion besides which deafness is a mere 
trifle. Go, and sin no more.” 

But it is entirely useless for me to ex- 
plain this situation to my instructress in 
lip-reading. I cannot convince her, for 
I have always understood her. I had to. 
She is so strict with her pupils that she 
would not write out a single word for a 
person if he were starving. Her slogan 
is and always has been: “If you can learn 
to understand me, there is no reason why 
you should not learn to understand 
others. And you will have to understand 
me, for I shall not write out a single 
word for you.” 

But the psychological element enters 
into this phase of the situation, also, I 
think, for my success in reading her lips 
is no doubt the result of an abnormal 
condition of the mind. Every one knows 
how greatly one’s strength may be in- 
creased by fright, for example. Why 
isn’t it equally logical to suppose that 
under the domination of a stern and un- 
relenting instructress (I mention no 
names) the pupil’s intelligence and syn- 
thetic powers are spurred on to abnormal 
activity? It isn’t reasonable to suppose 
that such a stimulus will last, or that it 
will be found elsewhere very often. So 
I stick to my contention that my difficulty 
has not been laziness at all, but, as I have 
said, a psychological inhibition. 

I find, however, one surprising result 
of my candor in acknowledging my lack 
of skill in lip-reading. All of my cor- 
respondents among THE VoLTA REVIEW 
family seem positive that I am really an 
exceptionally skilled lip-reader. They put 
down my statements to modesty. Of 
course, those who have met me cannot 
tell anything about it, for I always do all 
the talking and they the listening. Still, 
I am about convinced that the best way 
to conceal anything is to tell the truth 
about it. No doubt in the course of time 
the accumulated beliefs in my skill will 
create a tremendous thought wave, a 
regular ocean of a wave, which will 
sweep upon me and overwhelm me, so 
that I shall wake up some fine morning 
firmly believing that I am pretty good at 
reading lips—and then, of course, I shall 
be. What difference will it make whether 
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I am or not, if I think I am? I will 
merely sympathize with my hearing 
friends. I’ll say to myself: “Poor devils, 
they think I’m a very poor lip-reader, but 
what do they know about it? Why 
should I hurt their feelings by telling 
them that my failure to understand them 
is due to the fact that they never really 
speak at all, in the true sense of the 
word? The boss, just now, thought he 
was speaking to me. Ha! Ha! Why, he 
merely growled way down by his lowest 
vest button. The words never got as 
high as his necktie. The only time he 
opens his mouth is when he eats or 
drinks.” 

Yes, the more one has studied, the 
more one realizes the opportunities for 
mistakes and misunderstandings, and the 
more inclined one is to distrust his judg- 
ment—his intuition—his synthesis. One 
stops to analyze, to be sure of being right 
before going ahead. The young and in- 
experienced, the untrained and _ unlet- 
tered, mind knows nothing of these 
stumbling-blocks, and not realizing that 
the thing is impossible, they go ahead 
and do it! We call them good lip-readers. 
What we mean is that they are excellent 
mind-readers. 

I suppose that any one of us could 
overcome his lack of confidence, but it 
is very likely that most of us never will. 
So it is probable that we shall have a 
few mediocre lip-readers always with us. 
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As a matter of fact, there is a chance 
that: the quicksands of mediocrity may 
become so full of poor lip-readers that 
some of us may be able to climb over the 
shoulders of our struggling comrades! 
One who has made as many mistakes as 
I have will naturally be among the last to 
recover his faith. It will be a long time 
before I am able to accept unhesitatingly 
a lip-movement at its apparent face 
value! But no matter. I am not particu- 
larly enthusiastic about listening, anyway. 
I never have been. That is why deaf- 
ness has not appreciably altered my mode 
of life. 

I am reminded of the story of the 
colored chaplain who was addressing a 
squad of negro soldiers. “Boys,” he said, 
“Satan is powerful, but he is not omnipo- 
tent. He is bound with chains. But he 
can get you (pointing to a soldier from 
Mobile), and he can get you (pointing to 
one from Savannah), and he can get you 
(pointing to one from Little Rock).” The 
soldier from Little Rock gave a groan. 
“Why, boss,” he protested, “the old cuss 
might as well be loose!” 

I’m all bound round with the chain of 
total deafness, but when I think how little 
it has so far interfered with my life, I 
sometimes feel that I might as well not 
be deaf at all! It is a pity that my deaf- 
ness could not have descended upon some 
one who would have appreciated it. 





SOME WONDERFUL LIP-READING 
Done by Young Men Deaf from Infancy 
By JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE 


HE Newark League for the Hard 

of Hearing has been only recently 
organized, but it bids fair to become one 
of the most effective units working for 
the aid of the deaf. In co-operation 
with the public evening school system of 
Newark, it conducts classes for the study 
of lip-reading on Monday and Thursday 
of each week, at the Vocational School 
Building. These classes are skilfully 
taught by some of the teachers of the 
Newark Day School, who have had train- 
ing and experience in the teaching of 


deafened adults as well as deaf children, 

One evening not long ago two visitors 
presented themselves at the school and 
asked permission to observe the work. 
This was readily granted, and they 
watched for awhile a class of adults who 
were evidently enjoying a discussion of 
some newspaper topics. Then they 
moved into the next room, and: imme- 
diately became so absorbed that further 
observation was entirely abandoned, and 
they settled themselves to watch the sort 
of lip-reading that some people see only 
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once in a lifetime—the work of experts. 

The class, taught by Miss Grace 
Wright, principal of the Newark Day 
School, was composed of three young 
men, hardly more than boys, who had 
formerly been pupils of the day school. 
All of them, Miss Wright explained, had 
been made totally deaf by meningitis, at 
the age of two or three years, and had 
lost all speech and language when they 
first came to the day school. Being anx- 
ious to earn their living, they had all left 
school before graduation, but last fall, 
when they were told of the classes to be 
held at the evening school, they presented 
themselves for further instruction in lip- 
reading. One was an American, the other 
two of Italian parentage. All were hold- 
ing good positions, where they depended 
entirely upon their speech and lip-reading 
for communication, and each was earn- 
ing from $30 to $45 a week. 

Miss Wright spoke to them distinctly, 
of course, but as rapidly and naturally 
and in as colloquial language as she used 
to the guests. They were using the lit- 


tle school paper, Current Events, and the 
conversation fairly flew. The President’s 


illness, the political situation, possibilities 
for the coming nominations, anything and 
everything, with perfect ease and far 
more eager interest than the average 
group of hearing boys. 

Something was said about inventions. 
“Who invented the telephone?” said Miss 
Wright. 

“Bell,” promptly and emphatically from 
all three. 

“Is Dr. Bell living now?” 

“Yes,” from two of them. 

“Do you know that he has invented 
something new ?” 

“Yes, yes, I know 
about it—it’s a boat.” 

Not only did they know, but they 
knew more about it than any person the 
writer has met. They knew how it 
looked and whether it drew much or lit- 
tle water. They knew whether it was 
submersible. They even knew how fast 
it went. Miss Wright said that she had 
never mentioned the subject to them be- 
fore, and had no idea that they knew 
anything about it. One boy did not 
know. “Oh,” said another, “he only 
reads the sporting page!” 


let me tell—I read 
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One of the visitors, a young man in 
uniform, had but recently returned from 
Europe, and Miss Wright asked him to 
talk to the boys, who had just been com- 
plaining because they were not allowed 
to be soldiers. 

“Did you ever hear of the Battalion of 
Death?” said the young lieutenant. 

“Yes—the Battalion of Death—I 
know.” 

“In what country was it?” 

“Russia.” 

“Was it made up of men?” put in Miss 
Wright. 

“No, no,” said the boys, and one 
added, “Ladies.” 

“Well,” said the lieutenant, I heard the 
other day that a battalion of deaf men 
was going to be formed, so that the deaf 
could have a good time, too.” 

And the boys laughed delightedly at this 
nonsense and nudged each other to show 
their appreciation. 

“Except for their voices,” said one of 
the visitors as they took their departure, 
“T shouldn’t have known those boys were 
deaf. I have seen a great deal of good 
lip-reading, but never any better than 
that.” 

“No,” said Miss Wright, “there isn’t 
any better.” 


, 


In Dakota I was once talking with a mer- 
chant when a farmer approached us and 
asked, “Is this fellow deaf?” He was told 
yes, and then he asked, “Can he write?” He 
was told to read my writing, but said he was 
unable to read. He became interested, as he 
had two deaf boys of 8*and to and asked 
about schools for the deaf. I told him of the 
Sioux Falls School, and he jumped into his 
buggy and hurried home to tell his wife, and 
they at once began to outfit the boys to take 
them to the school. Later I was at Sioux Falls, 
and the superintendent told me of the boys 
being there. The father lived only 50 miles 
from Sioux Falls, yet had never heard of the 
school there and had been planning to send 
the boys to school in Germany.—Matt McCook, 
in Deaf-Mutes Journal. 


We have nothing precious that does not 
represent struggle. We have nothing of last- 
ing value that does not represent determina- 
tion. We have nothing admirable which does 
not represent self-sacrifice. We have no 
philosophy except the philosophy of confi- 
dence, of optimism, and faith in the righteous- 
ness of the contest we make against nature.— 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. 











OME time ago a friend called my 
attention to a paper in one of our 
magazines, written by a woman who had 
lost her hearing, “even as you and I”; 
but she had evidently in the losing of it 
gained much in self-pity and pessimism. 
I have forgotten much of what she wrote, 
but can never forget the deadly effect it 
produced on me. For months afterward 
I was under its influence; but now I 
wonder how I could have been so af- 
fected by it, and how she could have felt 
justified in adding one more wail to a 
world so full of real ones. 

Her sentiments were not entirely mor- 
bid, but so hopeless, referring to her con- 
dition as that of a “living death”; that 
after reading it I felt more sorry for 
myself than I had ever done in my life 
before, and I have been deaf: for many 
years. At that time I was unaware of 
the great movement by the instructors of 
the deaf in lip-reading to try to reach 
those in all stations of life. I knew it 
was possible for the deaf adult to take 
instruction, but thought it was not for 
those of moderate income. 

In many of the large cities there have 
been formed speech-reading clubs, con- 
ducted on the usual club principles, with 
various departments, such as the social 
service and the Red Cross, and in addi- 
tion a class for free instruction to those 
who are unable to pay tuition. As a 
pupil becomes proficient, if so desired, 
effort is made to place him in a position 
of employment. In connection with regu- 
lar work, there are classes in current 
events and parliamentary law; also fine 
lectures and varied entertainments. Com- 
pare this work, for nearly all of the in- 
structors are deaf, with the utterly sel- 
fish attitude of one who sees nothing but 
a “living death” in her condition. 

There are many handicaps in being 
deaf, so obvious that I will not mention 
them, but I could enumerate many ad- 
vantages and compensations. One can 
sleep, think, read, write, play cards, and 
work much better; we escape noise and 
harsh sounds. No one ever quarrels 


into an ear trumpet; no insolence nor 
sneering innuendoes enter there. 


I re- 





INFLUENCE 
By CORA C. WESTON 
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member when I first used my hearing 
instrument we were seated at dinner, 
and, annoyed by the unaccustomed 
sounds, I turned off the lever. A mem- 
ber of the family looked at me in a droll 
manner and said: “That’s fine ; you don’t 
have to hear anything you don’t care to 
hear.” 

I would not have missed an experience 
I had for all the fine music in the world. 
My small daughter and I attended a con- 
cert, but our seats were badly chosen. 
After one particularly fine number, she 
turned to me very eagerly and asked me 
whether I had heard it. I said “No” as 
cheerfully as possible. “Well,” she said, 
“it wasn’t very good anyhow.” 

On another occasion I had mentioned 
to my son that I intended calling on his 
teacher to learn of his progress in school, 
at which he demurred. Thinking he was 
afraid to hear the report, I asked him 
why I should not go, and he said, “Well, 
you’re deaf, and the boys might laugh 
at you, and if they did,” doubling up his 
small fists, “I’d kill ’°em.” At least, he 
would have tried pretty hard. 

After all, isn’t it a test of love and of 
friendship? We have all experienced 
just such incidents, kindness and con- 
sideration that proved the value of our 
friends and the love of those near to us, 
and we owe it to them to make more 
effort to be game. 

Deafness does not matter, nothing mat- 
ters much, only “how did you take it?” 
Denied the sense of hearing, let us make 
the other senses do double duty. In this 
wonderful twentieth century, it is a crime 
for any one to become a human crab. 

For many years the deaf old aunt, the 
grandmother and the poor dependent 
were relegated to the shelf, the chimney 
corner, or more often the kitchen. That 
is all changed; today there is no shelf, 
and the chimney-corner point of view 
will not do. We must “come out of the 
kitchen” and go down to the club. 





I hereby contribute $...... to a permanent 
endowment fund, the income from which shall 
be used in the publication and maintenance of 
THe Vorta Review, published by the Volta 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 










“GET TOGETHER” 
By FLORENCE L. EVANS 


ERY few people who have normal 
hearing have the imagination to re- 
alize just what deafness means. I am 
not speaking of the deaf-born, but of that 
large class of people who have lost their 
hearing gradually in middle life or earlier. 
Of course, no one, however great his 
imagination or unbounded his sympathy, 
can fathom the depths of the discourage- 
ment that comes to the hard of hearing, 
nor can he realize the strength of charac- 
ter and of will power that is necessary 
to overcome this discouragement and live 
a normal life. That is why true under- 
standing and true, helpful sympathy are 
so rare in our own kith and kin and our 
dearest friends. 

Lip-reading, no doubt, is the greatest 
aid toward overcoming this handicap ; but 
we need something else. We need some- 
thing to keep our lives more normel, to 
keep us in touch with each other, and 
to give us an active interest outside our 
own little lives. In other words, we need 


more of the “out-look” and less of the 
“in-look.” 

There is very little opportunity for this 
in the average deaf person’s family cir- 


cle or circle of friends. He must find 
this opportunity for himself. Where 
would he be more likely to find it than 
among people who are “in the same 
boat”? It is all a matter of getting to- 
gether—forming a club of lip-readers, no 
matter how small the group, nor how un- 
evenly matched they may be; no matter 
how hard it is to understand or be under- 
stood at first. The patience of one deaf 
person toward another deaf person is 
phenomenal. 

No one who has visited any of the 
clubs at the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing will soon forget the 
cheery, normal atmosphere of the place— 
the busy, happy bustle. Most of all, one 
remembers the animated, interested ex- 
pression on the face of every single mem- 
ber present. It is the Mecca of deaf 
people ! 

Let us spend an afternoon with The 
Friday Study Club at this same League. 
First, let me explain that this club is 


strictly self-governed. None of the 
charming and capable women who head 
the League have any concern for the 
management or success of this club. It 
is run, and well run, by the members 
themselves. 

When one enters the bright, cheery 
rooms, one is met by the usual bustle of 
preparation for the meeting. Some of 
the women are taking down and arrang- 
ing the camp-chairs; others are sitting 
in groups, talking and laughing. To be 
sure, they occasionally have to write a 
word to make themselves understood ; but 
that is a good joke on the speaker, not on 
the listener, because she should be quick 
enough to find another word that could 
be understood! In the little kitchenette, 
in another room, a group is preparing the 
simple tea that is to be served later on. 

As we enter, some one looks up and ° 
says, “Why, here is Mrs. B—! Where 
were you last week? We missed you.” 
The right note at once—warm welcome 
and personal interest. We soon join one 
of the groups and some one at once be- 
gins to relate “what happened last week 
when you weren’t here.” She has a 
very difficult mouth to read, and we soon 
confess that we cannot understand her. 
She laughs heartily and says, “Oh, dear, 
no one can ever read my lips! Never 
mind, I’ll write it”! And so she does, 
amidst a great deal of fun and “jollying” 
from the other members of the group. 

There is one dear lady who has ap- 
pointed herself the care-taker of stran- 
gers. No matter how full the room may 
be, she instantly spies a stranger and pro- 
ceeds to take her in tow. This stranger 
is taken in and made to feel perfectly at 
home by the other members, after a little 
tactful introduction and entering-wedge 
conversation on the part of this same 
dear lady. 

At 2.30 the meeting is opened by the 
president, who gives the announcements 
and introduces the speaker, a member of 
the club. This member then talks for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, taking as her 
topic some interesting article she has read 
or a fine art collection that she has hap- 
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A CHRISTMAS BEE 


pened to see. There are occasional jolly 
games and discussions to vary the pro- 
gram. 

After the meeting tea is served, with 
one of the members in charge. Then the 
“green bowl” is passed, into which each 
member drops ten cents. This not only 
pays for her own tea, but helps serve tea 
to one of the welfare clubs of the League. 

The members take a keen interest, 
when their turn comes, to make their 
talk interesting and helpful, and some 
have become very good speakers indeed. 
Nevertheless, there is never the least 
spirit of criticism toward those who are 
not so good. The whole spirit of the 
club is mutual helpfulness. 

What could be more inspiring to the 


‘readers. 
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deaf person than to come into this at- 
mosphere after a week of discourage- 
ment, perhaps after a week of almost 
entire isolation from human companion- 
ship, which happens not infrequently in 
a deaf person’s life. This helpful social 
life may be created by any group of lip- 
Such clubs have been started 
in several cities and are proving very 
successful. It is only a matter of “get- 
ting’ together.” There must be some one 
in your town with enough initiative to 
start, the ball rolling. Are you not this 
one? 

Let us meet this need, which all deaf 
people feel so keenly, with the firm deter- 
mination to get together and be of real 
practical help to each other. 





A CHRISTMAS BEE AT SCHOOL 93 
By “F” 


OMPETITION ran high during 

the “Christmas Bee” held by Miss 
Louise I. Morgenstern for the evening 
class in lip-reading at Public School 93, 
New York City. Christmas poems, 
Christmas customs of young and old, and 
a brief story, “A Husband’s Wisdom,” 
supplied the material for some strenuous 
eye and brain work. 

The first prize, a copy of Helen Keller’s 
“Story of My Life,” was captured by 
Mrs. W. Austin, the second and third 
in the contest being Mrs. Guy Spencer 
and Mrs. George A. Nelson. Some of 
us missed that prize by pondering over 
an isolated word instead of. watching to 
the end of the sentence for the clue, as 
instructed. ‘The word “turkey” consti- 
tuted the Nemesis of the writer. When 
the mystery of that word had been 
thought out, the pupil was so far out of 
the running as to have qualified for the 
booby prize, had there been one. That 
mistake will not be repeated. 

A little play was given by Miss Mor- 
genstern and Miss Ida C. Becker, but 
the most important event, in the estima- 
tion of the pupils, was not on the pro- 
gram as prepared; so we elbowed our- 
selves into it uninvited, and with a 
friendly little speech Miss Becker pre- 


sented to “Miss Morgenstern a_ black 
leather traveling bag lined with old rose 
silk and containing among its equipment 
the following note: 

“Without the door let sorrow lie, 

And if, perchance, it hap’ to die, 

We'll bury it in a Christmas pie, 

And evermore be merry.” 

“The members of Miss Morgenstern’s 
lip-reading class in Evening School 93 
hereby desire to express their sincere 
appreciation for the valuable instruction 
given them during the past term and for 
the benefit derived from the example of 
their beloved teacher. 

“They beg her to accept the accompany- 
ing gifts as a slight manifestation of their 
appreciation and regard, and with all good 
wishes for a ‘Merry Christmas’ and a 
‘Bright and Happy New Year.’ ” 

To complete the good fellowship, Miss 
Irma Gottlieb, principal of the school 
and a cordial friend of the lip-reading 
class, came in to extend holiday greetings. 
Entering into the spirit of the occasion, 
Miss Gottlieb congratulated Miss Mor- 
genstern upon the affection displayed to- 
ward her by the class, and closed with a 
sympathetic and heart-warming speech of 
encouragement and good cheer to the 


pupils. 





A REASONABLE OBJECTION TO UNSCIENTIFIC METHODS 
IN SPEECH CORRECTION* 


By WALTER B. SWIFT, A.B., S.B., M. D. 


YW an important discovery, the 
result of careful research, has been 
published,’ together with facts and meth- 
ods; when it is proved that, upon being 
put into practise, the discovery brings re- 
sults; and when such results have also 
been published,’ it seems rather hasty, to 
say the least, and it might even be called 
opinionated and unscientific, simply to 
dispose of such a discovery with a casual 
remark or a mere interpretation, with 
unproved opinion, with no research and 
no facts. 

If one isolated journal publishes* a 
thing of this sort, it may perhaps be con- 
sidered hardly worth paying any atten- 
tion to; but when such unsubstantiated 
opinions are copied* by other journals, 
these opinions are given weight, and it 
becomes clear that it is the sort of stuff 
which is influencing readers. , Therefore, 
when a thing of this nature happens, it 
is time for a refutation; it is time to de- 


mand a more equitable policy; it is time 
to demonstrate that only more extensive 
scientific research can undermine a well- 
founded discovery. 

This very situation arose in the case 
of a research of mine published some 


time ago. In the American Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, under date of 
Oct.-Nov., 1915, I published an article 
entitled “The Psychological Analysis of 
Stuttering.” Far from being merely a 
statement of opinion, this article was 
based upon a long series of examinations 
of stuttering cases, and also, as a matter 
of thorough investigation, was based 
upon a long series of cases that were en- 
tered into without bias to find out the 
truth in the situation. In all there were 
fourteen hundred and forty observations 
made, from which resulted the descrip- 
tion of the new pathological, or psycho- 
pathological, finding behind stammering. 
As I understand scientific investigations, 
they are researches which lead the in- 
vestigator to certain findings which he 
has to follow, whether he wishes or not. 





*Read at the 54th meeting of the National 
Society for the Study and Correction of Speech 
Disorder. 
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Such was my experience; and it was, 
therefore, no merely opinionated interpre- 
tation. Indeed, even had the investiga- 
tor wished to express an opinion varying 
from the findings, he could not have done 
so; he was compelled to follow his find- 
ings, whether his opinion led him that 
way or not. 

This is not the place to bring forth 
numerous confirmations’ of these find- 
ings that have come into the literature® 
of the subject, although little of it has 
been published since the appearance of 
the original publication; let us, rather, 
now seek to find just what methods of 
consideration, reinvestigation, or refuta- 
tion have been applied to substantiate, 
confirm, or undermine the findings of 
that original article.* 

In THE Voira Review for September, 
1919, page 622, I find the following: 
“The Swift Theory.” Under this head- 
ing I find the following words: “Fletcher 
classified it—the Bluemel theory—with 
Swift’s theory,” and found “both to seem 
on their surface so palpably wrong that 
a lengthy investigation into their merits 
seems unnecessary, and it (the Bluemel 
theory) has been disproved many times.” 
Farther down I find these words: “The 
Swift view is more acceptable.” 

We notice here several opinions and a 
refusal to make a “lengthy investiga- 
tion.” The opinions are that my view is 
a theory, that it is palpably wrong, and 
that it, with Bluemel’s theory, has been 
disproved many times. To begin with, I 
have not been able to find any literature, 
any presentation whatever, of the dis- 
proof. If there is such, I shall be glad 
to hear of it. The statement that an in- 
ference is on its face “palpably wrong” 
is surely something that needs to be sub- 
stantiated! One can answer opinion with 
opinion; but one cannot answer, with 
mere opinion, scientific facts and research 
findings that are dependent on numerous 
experiments; it takes another scientific 
research to do that. Therefore, I can 
easily answer the opinions expressed con- 
cerning my view; it is most decidedly 
not wrong. 











SPEECH CORRECTION 


Moreover, there is even some question 
about my view being a theory. Mere 
theories are hypotheses that still await 
proof ; they are merely philosophical con- 
ceptions that have not yet been born out 
of philosophy into the world of science; 
they are nebulous, unsubstantiated ideas. 
On the contrary, a moment’s glance at 
my original thesis' cannot fail to give to 
any one the impression, and to most of 
us the assurance, that this thesis is the 
result, after a very exhaustive and de- 
tailed research, of scientific facts and 
scientific findings—the facts so numerous 
that they reach into the thousands and 
most of them pointing undoubtedly to 
the tabulated findings. Such a research 
does not in the least suggest anything so 
nebulous, so merely philosophical, or so 
suppositional that it can be squeezed 
down to the definition of a theory; nor 
can it be deemed so vague, so unproved, 
so unsubstantiated, that it can be inflated 
into the form of a theory. 

In another part of this same article it 
is called “The Swift view.” I think the 
word view is rather more appropriate ; 
but I decidedly object to having my find- 
ings described by such a vague word as 
view, and I decidedly object to having 
my name attached. I think that it would 
be fairer to the original article,’ and to 
the facts there tabulated to call it “The 
visual finding.” The term which I 
originally proposed was “Visual asthenia,” 
but I find nowhere in the literature of the 
subject any use of it. It might take 
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many researches, of course, for others to 
prove the presence of the weakness that 
I found in the visual processes; and, if 
no one has done this, there may be justi- 
fication for opposition to the term “Vis- 
ual asthenia.” But surely no one can ob- 
ject to the title “The visual finding.” 

Further down in the same article, I 
find that “The Swift view is more ac- 
ceptable.” Of course, this is very pleas- 
ant and agreeable to hear, but that mere 
acceptance is not what a scientific man 
is looking for. That my view should be 
merely acceptable to others is unaccept- 
able to me. 

In THE Vora Review? also, on page 
622, I find the statement that my view is 
“fallacious”; but no corroborative evi- 
dence of this is brought forward, neither 
facts nor fresh research. We must, 
therefore, conclude that this also is 
merely opinion. I do not care for “en- 
dorsement,” or favor, or any other kind 
of guesswork. What I desire is investi- 
gation. Scientific research is the solution 
and the only one. As far as I know, my 
original research on the visual processes 
in stuttering and stammering has as yet 
not been repeated by any one, outside 
of my own students.’ Try the visual 
stunt yourself, therefore, and report 
your findings; then, and only then, shall 
we know what to think. 

In a word, there has been no confirma- 
tion or refutation through the means of 
newly discovered facts. Yet this is just 
what our field needs ; we have had enough 
of opinion and guesswork. The only 
opinion which is worth anything is that 
which comes from a man whose long ex- 
perience and personality make his opin- 
ion justified. As an example of this, I 
might mention the opinion in educational 
circles of Charles W. Eliot, formerly 
president of Harvard University. Be- 
fore men have reached such authoritative 
heights as this, they should be satisfied 
to walk the humble paths of research in 
order to establish their findings. What 
everybody needs in this field of stammer- 
ing is not refutation by opinion, but 
refutation or confirmation from exten- 
sive, thorough, reliable research, and the 
report of results from numerous cases 
where the research findings have been 
tried out. Only thus can we establish 
the real truth. 
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Research is the only method by which 
the visual findings behind stammering 
can be shown to be a fallacious theory. 
Merely that statement alone does not 
make it so, and no one with a scientific 
mind would follow any such opinion. 

Not only do we need less of opinion 
and guesswork, but we should call a halt 
on the repetition of such stuff in one 
magazine after another. These magazines 
themselves should try to repeat, if they 
must repeat, things that are scientific and 
of value rather than those that are guess- 
work, contentious, unfounded. 

The great need in this field today is 
well-trained psychological research men, 
who will put through a long series of 
careful, unbiased investigations upon the 
problems of speech, and who will then 
publish the truth they find. Only by this 
method shall we outgrow opinion, end 
guesswork, and stop hasty interpreta- 
tions; and only thus will the real truth 
of the whole situation come out. Let us 
get down, then, to careful, prolonged, 
exhaustive investigation, that considers 
all phases, facts, and findings ; that stops 
at nothing short of full revelation of the 
whole truth. 


SUMMARY 


When journals begin to repeat what is 
nothing but opinion, it is time to fear 
that the readers may incline to follow. 
We don’t want opinion merely. We want 
the facts behind it. Facts and reliable 
findings are the ‘only things’ that any 
journal of reputation should care to re- 
peat. 

My findings in stammering* have been 
called a theory ;* they have also been 
called a fallacious theory ; and almost in 
the same breath they have been con- 
sidered more acceptable than another 
theory. The inferences from 1,440 tests 
which have resulted in a new and suc- 
cessful method of treatment for stam- 
mering, and which some people now call 
the best method, can hardly be classified 
in the nebulous, philosophic category of 
theory. If there is any fallacy here, the 
proof of it should be presented before 
the conclusion of fallacy is reached. 
While opinions may be answered by other 
opinions, no one cares for such opinions 
without the facts they are based on. My 
findings are not theoretical ; my facts are 
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not wrong; my reasoning is far from be- 
ing fallacious, and I defy any careful 
research man to prove any one of these 
three accusations. 

What we need in the speech-field to- 
day is not opinion, guesswork, or hasty 
statements of any nature, but good, re- 
liable, well-trained research men who 
(a) fearlessly search for the truth with- 
out bias or preconceived ideas; who (b) 
apply their findings in treatments; who 
(c) have them substantiated by results, 
and who finally (d) have their findings 
confirmed by the parallel researches of 
others. The visual findings in stammer- 
ing have today passed through all of 
these stages. As far as I know, no other 
theory, finding, or method of treatment 
can yet claim the same dignity. 





“EXCHANGING PULPITS” 


A teacher of lip-reading, who has taught in 
two schools using different methods, writes us 
to this effect: “I think it would be such a 
good plan for all teachers to exchange pulpits 
occasionally, as Presbyterian ministers do. I 
believe it would enliven the work and bring 
us all closer together, and make co-cperation 
more possible.” 

Co-operation—that’s 
think it over. 


the word. © Let’s all 


—_—— 


MID-WEST SUMMER SCHOOL 


Miss Gebhart has planned an ideal summer 
for pupils in speech-reading. 

This idea of an outing that will be instruc- 
tive as well as a pleasure should meet the de- 
mand of a long-felt need. Many inquiries 
have been received regarding a summer class 
and so Miss Gebhart has decided to make it 
a reality, and a most interesting course of in- 
struction and recreation has been worked out 
and everything points to a most successful 
season. 


ey 


LIP-READERS’ BIBLE CLASSES 


The First Presbyterian Church of Dallas, 
Texas, has an organized adult Bible class for 
the deaf with 23 members. It is called the 
Loyal Deaf Class and is taught by Miss Edna 
Washington. Mr. See Griggs is the president. 
This is an organization of which the church 
should be very proud. We wonder if any 
church in the United States has a larger one. 
Lip-readers’ Bible classes are a great boon to 
the deaf, and there should be one or more in 
every city. We would like to hear reports 
from some of them, with accounts of their 
work, and would be glad also to receive pic- 
tures of such classes in any churches—Protest- 
ant, Roman Catholic, or Hebrew. 














THE QUICK CURES OF STAMMERING 
By ERNEST TOMPKINS, M. E. 


N AN article in the Laryngoscope for 

September, 1918, Dr. Kenyon says, 
among other commendable things: “The 
idea that stammering is recoverable ex- 
cept through disciplinary self-control, un- 
der the ordinary conditions of life, is a 
false therapeutic principle.” And yet we 
have frequent reports to the contrary, 
such as those from the London Lancet, 
reprinted in THE VoitTa Review for No- 
vember, 1919, one of which reads: “An- 
other patient had a nervous, hesitating 
stammer when I saw him. . He 
was cured in two treatments.” Let us 
endeavor to reconcile these contradictory 
views of the rate of recovery from stam- 
mering. 

This disorder involves two interacting 
conditions, and if these are well under- 
stood the phenomena resulting from them 
may also be understood ; otherwise these 
phenomena are the mysteries which they 
are generally supposed to be. The two 
interacting conditions will be outlined, 
and then the quick cures will be consid- 
ered in the light which those conditions 
throw on the subject. 


THE SOCIAL EMOTION 


This term is the one used by Dr. Ken- 
yon to describe what is commonly called 
the “speech fear,” the “nervousness,” the 
“embarrassment,” and so on, of the stam- 
merer. “Social emotion” is superior to 
the other terms, for stammering is absent 
in solitude, as a rule. The exception to 
the rule is that when the stammerer keeps 
his difficulty in mind during reading or 
speaking in solitude he may “catch” to 
a greater or less extent, according as his 
case is severe or light; but, ordinarily, 
even a severe stammerer may read aloud 
in solitude for hcurs without a hitch. 

The social emotion arises from the first 
speech struggle—the very beginning of 
the impediment. Some one present (no- 
tice the social element, from the very 
start) either laughs or does something 
else which humiliates the stammerer. The 
emotion is the reflex of that humiliation. 
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It is not “speech fear,” although the stam- 
merer himself frequently describes it as 
such, for he is consumed with a desire 
to talk, so much so that in his fluent pe- 
riods he may not give others a chance; 
but it is fear of the consequences of 
speech failure, fear of the humiliation 
which is universally visited on one who 
makes convulsive efforts to speak. If we 
lacked other evidence of the brotherhood 
of man we find convincing evidence in 
the punishment inflicted on the stammerer 
in all inhabited quarters of the globe. 
Indeed, a great proportion of the stam- 
merers themselves contracted the disorder 
by mocking other stammerers. Now we 
see why the disorder is a social one. If 
no auditor is present, no punishment is 
expected; so the stammering is absent. 
Now we are ready for the other con- 
dition. 
THE SPASM 


Every one knows the facial contor- 
tions of the stammerer, and many have 
seen the other antics, called auxiliary 
stammering, of those more severe cases 
which twitch, fidget, jump, and so on. 
The facial contortions are all we need to 
consider here, for the others are merely 
appendages to the disorder. Watch the 
facial contortions and you will see that 
they are struggles between normal speech 
and a misdirected effort to speak. Den- 
hardt, in his classic, “Das Stottern eine 
Psychose,” gives some photographic re- 
productions of some stammerers in the 
act of stammering. On page 39, illus- 
tration number 9 shows a man with his 
lips so tightly compressed that the lines 
of the muscles around the mouth are 
clearly shown. Let any adult—children 
should not—hold his lips compressed to- 
gether and try to say something. The 
result will be just the struggle that this 
Denhardt picture shows. Indeed, the 
spasm feature will be essentially identi- 
cal. The difference will be that the stam- 
merer has the social emotion which 
prompts the misdirected effort—the com- 
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pression of the lips in this case—whereas 
the imitator, lacking the emotion, need 
not fear recurrence of the spasm. He 
may indulge in it or desist from it at will. 
But so can the stammerer. Note this 
carefully, that the struggle is under vol- 
untary control. The emotion prompts the 
struggle, it is true; but the stammerer 
need not heed the prompting. He may 
remain silent until the emotion has passed, 
as it always will in time, and then he is 
fluent. Every stammering spasm is ob- 
struction of normal speech by a misdi- 
rected effort. The stammerer fears diff- 
culty, and by his frantic efforts to avoid 
it he makes it. The renewed difficulty 
increases his social emotion, and so the 
wretched disorder goes on, fastening it- 
self to him with unbelievable tenacity. 


THE RECOVERY 


The stammerer has with him always 
the key to recovery. Some stammerers 
use it and recover, but they almost never 
realize what the key is or how they used 
it; on the contrary, they ascribe their 
recovery to all manner of grotesque pro- 
ceedings, many of which are obviously 
fallacious because they are contradictory, 
one insisting that abdominal breathing 
cured him, while another insists that 
costal breathing was responsible for his 
recovery, and so on. The key to recov- 
ery is the fluent talking that every stam- 
merer does when his mind is free from 
the social emotion. Not even the stam- 
merer can keep his mind on his speech 
all the time, and when his mind is off his 
speech he is fluent; and just as the im- 
peded speech contributes to further bond- 
age, so the fluent speech contributes to lib- 
erty. Every successful utterance weakens 
the social emotion ; and if the misdirected 
efforts are not indulged in, the weaken- 
ing of the social emotion will continue to 
its dissipation, which constitutes recov- 
ery. But, after one has strengthened the 
social emotion by thousands upon thou- 
sands of failures, he can dissipate that 
emotion only by thousands upon thou- 
sands of successes. In other words, Dr. 
Kenyon is right. There is no quick re- 
covery for the confirmed stammerer. 
There is recovery for him who exerts the 
disciplinary self-control, but it is not, and 
evidently never will be, quick. The social 
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emotion is memory of humiliations, and 
is therefore as obdurate as memory. So, 
until those memories can be submerged 
by a flood of speech successes, there can 
be no recovery. 

Why, then, do we hear of quick cures? 
Most prominent among the reasons why 
are these: The fluent periods are readily 
produced by those who have even a slight 
knowledge of the disorder; and a couple 
of weeks of fluent talking will produce a 
temporary confidence that readily passes 
for cure, even with the stammerer him- 
self. I know many stammerers who have 
been cured, not dozens, but half-dozens 
of times, and most of them are stammer- 
ing yet. I saw them when they were 
called cured, and they certainly talked 
beautifully. In fact, the social emotion 
was only allayed, not dissipated ; so when 
they got back home and the old memory 
of failures cropped: up, the spasm fol- 
lowed it. Other than this temporary up- 
lift, the voluntary control of the spasm 
produces an appearance of cure. 

The teacher inculcates some exercises. 
The stammerer, confident of recovery 
and with his emotion removed from mind 
by his attention to the exercises, talks 
fluently and admits that he is better. 
When he finally feels the old emotion 
returning, he dislikes to hurt his teacher’s 
feelings and his own pride by admitting 
the return of the trouble; so he remains 
silent when he would be likely to stam- 
mer, managing to make conversation by 
use of any of the hundreds of subterfuges 
which every stammerer knows. In short, 
he himself contributes to the appearance 
of cure, and, since this coincides with 
the wish of the teacher, a report of cure 
is made. But, in spite of a teacher’s re- 
port of a cure by the administration of 
a box on the ear, in spite of Denhardt’s 
report of the recovery of his sister as the 
result of an attack of pneumonia or the 
recovery of a pupil after one treatment, 
in spite of all the innumerable reports of 
quick cures of confrmed stammerers, there 
still remains that obdurate social emo- 
tion, prompting more struggles; and the 
victim of it is practically as much of a 
stammerer as he ever was, even though 
he does not accede to the promptings. 

In short, Dr. Kenyon is right: “The 
idea that stammering is recoverable ex- 
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cept through disciplinary self-control, un- 
der the ordinary conditions of life, is a 
false therapeutic principle.” In fact, it 
is false without any qualification what- 
ever. He who would recover must make 
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it the rule of his life to desist from in- 
dulgence in the impeding speech efforts, 
and he must rigidly adhere to that rule 
notwithstanding all the discouragements 
which society provides. 





A CURRICULUM FOR THE DEAF 


By A. C. HILL 


N ORDERLY and somewhat rigid 
course of study seems to be desir- 
able, if not absolutely essential, to the 
best results in the educational process. 
This statement is made with a full knowl- 
edge of the fact that some eminent edu- 
cators have thought otherwise. Thirty 
or more years ago the so-called elective 
system was started, and it swept through 
the educational world like a whirlwind. 
It began in the colleges and worked its 
way down into the secondary schools. 
The material of education was printed 
like a bill of fare, for each one to choose 
what he wanted. Educational chaos re- 
sulted, and college boys, instinctively fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance, came 
out of college with but a thin veneer of 
scholarship. There has been some reac- 
tion in recent years, and adaptives have 
to a degree taken the place of electives 
in the curriculum. It is still true, how- 
ever, that educational material is selected 
in a more or less hit-and-miss way, and 
many people cannot see why a course 
in planting and cultivating potatoes 
should not lead to an academic degree. 
It is well, therefore, to call attention to 
the need of a careful study of educational 
material and the orderly arrangement of 
it for use in the class-room. There must 
be a proper adjustment between the child 
as an organism and the curriculum which 
is to aid in his physical, mental, and 
moral growth. The curriculum must be 
a complete whole and must regard the 
elements of time, quality, and quantity. 
A course of study for deaf children 
should be made up of the educational 
material best adapted to their particular 
needs. It should be based upon expe- 
rience and worked out with the utmost 
care. It should be good enough to merit 
adoption by all schools for the deaf. In 


the wide range of human knowledge, 
thought, and emotion, there are some 
things worth vastly more than others 
as mental and spiritual food. No chil- 
dren can afford to use time and energy 
on relatively less valuable material, and 
the deaf least of all. As much time and 
thought should be devoted to the selec- 
tion of subject-matter as to the method 
of presenting it. No feature of the edu- 
cational unity should command more 
fully the combined thought and genius 
of the whole teaching body than the 
school curriculum. 

It seems self-evident that there should 
be a well-defined minimum requirement 
for schools for the deaf and a reliable 
means of measuring the results of edu- 
cational effort. This minimum should 
be as nearly uniform as possible for all 
schools and generally accepted by teach- 
ers. The curriculum should plainly state 
what is required and no more. It should 
not be a mere catalogue exhibit, for show 
only.. It should not be an imitation of 
the regulation course for hearing chil- 
dren. The work to be done should be 
divided into parts, each part represent- 
ing a year’s activity. It is highly desir- 
able that the nomenclature of the classes 
be differentiated from that of schools for 
the hearing; for it cannot be truthfully 
said that a course of study for the deaf 
is identical, year by year, with that of 
hearing children. The best that can be 
said is that it may be made equivalent 

It is a safe venture to say that such 
a curriculum of study as the proper and 
systematic education of the deaf demands 
is not now in common use. Here and 
there schools may be found that have 
worked the problem out with at least a 
fair degree of success, but it may well 
be doubted whether any two of their 
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courses of study are alike in essential 
features. The ideal curriculum cannot 
be extemporized, but must be wrought 
out slowly, under the limelight of expe- 
rience and criticism. It must combine 
the best features of all existing curri- 
cula. To forestall the charge that a Pro- 
crustean bed is proposed, it should be 
said that the ideal curriculum should be 
adjustible to the growth of knowledge 
and the teaching of experience. Its form 
may be permanent, but its substance may 
be changed to meet new needs and riper 
fruits of study and investigation. 

With these considerations in mind, a 
plan is suggested that may be a start in 
the right direction. The average time in 
school for a deaf child probably does not 
exceed twelve years. The kind and quan- 
tity of educational material best suited to 
the deaf having been determined for a 
twelve years’ course, it may be divided 
into twelve parts, each part covering the 
work of a year. ‘To differentiate the 
work of the deaf from that of the hear- 
ing child and make proper allowance for 
slower development in some directions, 
let the first four classes be designated 
as A, B, C, D, and the following ones 
as first, second, third, etc., up to the 
eighth. This nomenclature recognizes 
the unquestionable fact that deaf chil- 
dren do not advance pari passu with 
hearing children. It also indicates that 
after the first four years the work of the 
deaf becomes more nearly like that of 
the hearing, and reaches an equivalent 
result at the end of the twelfth year. 

The general acceptance and standard- 
ization of some such distinctive nomen- 
clature would be an important step ahead 
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in the education of the deaf. It wouldgive 
a substantial basis of comparison of the 
work in the various schools of the coun- 
try. The D class in one school could be 
fairly compared with a D class in any 
other school. In connection with a stand- 
ardized curriculum and a proper and uni- 
form division of the work for the various 
years, it would help to check the aimless 
drift that an observer sees in the work of 
many schools. It would tend to focus 
effort on the method of procedure in 
teaching to get the greatest resiilts with 
the least waste of time and energy. 

The intent of this plan is not to de- 
stroy the initiative of the teachers, but 
to give it more effective play; not to ad- 
just a machine, but to enable a human 
organism to function more fully. The 
too-common criticism of a reasonably 
rigid curriculum is that it prevents the 
soaring of teaching genius. ‘The criti- 
cism is very frequently an effort to cover 
failure to secure tangible results in the 
class-room. The best teachers need some 
landmarks to guide them through the be- 
wildering forest of knowledge, thought, 
and emotion. There is chance enough to 
follow pleasant bypaths and atthe same 
time follow the main road to the desti- 
nation. 

A uniform nomenclature is not the 
only thing, nor the main thing, but it is 
something, and, like the tiniest bolt in 
the machine, is necessary to the perfect 
working of the educational process. If 
any one has a better one to suggest, let 
him present it for consideration, and 
when the best one is found, may it not 
be made uniform throughout all the 
schools for the deaf? 





CONTRAST 
By ALIQUIS 


I AM sitting on the roadside watching 
a flock of sheep pass. Their similar- 
ity to one another induces a dulling of 
the attention. Suddenly a black sheep is 
noted among them. The unusualness of 
the color strikes the eye, and at once 
the attention is awake. What has hap- 
pened? The endless sameness of dirty 





white fleeces, the consequent dulling and 
tiring of attention, and the sudden break- 
ing in on the mind of the black color. 
It is always so in attention; a contrast 
arrests the ruling system of ideas and 
acts as a spur to interest, and conse- 
quently to attention. At the root of con- 
trast is comparison, which involves the 
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nolding apart of two impressions or ideas, 
the focussing of the mind on each, the 
perception, clear and distinct, of the in- 
dividual qualities of each, and the noting 
of their points of resemblance and dif- 
ference. 

Differences, because they bring out the 
unusual, often affect the mind more 
powerfully than resemblances: Now, in 
the education of hearing children the 
deliverances of the senses, especially of 
touch, sight, and hearing, continually sug- 
gest similarities and differences: one 
color resembles or differs from another ; 
sounds are similar or dissimilar. The 
hearing child has from infancy the ready- 
made experience of the society in which 
he was born incorporated in language 
forms, and these are ever breaking in 
on his mind through his hearing. Every 
young child hears and can use such ex- 
pressions as “as hot as fire,” “as black as 
soot.” 

The deaf child, on the other hand, is 
- shut out from the knowledge of language 
sounds, from their gradations and con- 
trasts, and from the whole world of ideas 
expressive of sound. Thus, language 
relating to sound is to him merely figura- 
tive, and language expressing the inter- 
action of the senses is peculiarly diffi- 
cult—for example, a sharp crack, a dull 
thud. 

Science has had a good deal to say of 
late on the interplay of the senses. Where 
the mind cannot “perceive” sounds, it is 
reasonable to insist that its perception 
by the remaining senses should be made 
as illuminating as possible. Here con- 
trast is a valuable aid, for we all know 
its value in the grotesque, the comical, 
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and the bizarre. In teaching language, 
then, it is well to bring out qualities, 
relations, actions, and ideas with as sharp 
a contrast as possible—hard, soft; 
wide, narrow; black, white; long, short ; 
walk, run; stand, sit; up, down; a warm, 
bright morning; a cold, bleak night. In 
each of the above pairs, each element is 
easily understood and can be readily 
illustrated. The holding these pairs in 
contrast appears to vivify the qualities 
of each member of a pair, and when one 
is thought of subsequently it appears to 
bring with it into consciousness the 
wraith of the others—a bright morning 
seems to remind us of one that was dull 
and cloudy. 

It is when resemblances and differences 
present nothing apparently striking that 
the difficulty of explaining words arises— 
for example, the difference getween “I 
decline” and “I refuse.” When, however, 
the content of the explanatory word or 
words is made clear in all its bearings, 
the similar qualities in the words to be 
explained will become recognized and the 
difficulties will tend to stand out clearly, 
and will then be recognized by the teacher 
as in need of separate explanation. 

In figurative and in abstract language, 
the use of contrast may be more difficult 
of application in a simple form; but, 
as sensations are the starting point of 
thought proper, so the application of con- 
trast to the explanation of simple quali- 
ties and actions has a tendency to stamp 
these more firmly in the mind and thus 
ensure a solid foundation for more com- 
plicated forms of thought. In any case, 
the underlying principle of comparison 
tends toward clarity of understanding. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To THE Eprror oF THE VoLTA REVIEW: 


I am an interested reader of THe Vota 
Review. Most stimulating is the December 
number, containing the proceedings of the 
Convention of the Progressive Oral Advocates, 
5th session. Mrs. Nitchie’s paper was by far 
the most illuminating of anything I have ever 
read—a most comprehensive picture of the 
art of lip-reading. In effect, the work must 
be fitted to the pupil, following out the idea 
of “graded” classes in our public schools. 
Since only three-fourths of the movements 
of the lips are to be seen by the eye, the suc- 


cessful lip-reader must lean largely upon “con- 
text.” We see this in telegraphy, shorthand, 
and so-called press-work, all of which would 
be lost but for the “context.” The Nitchie 
idea was a marked advance over the earlier 
methods. It used to require eight or nine 
years to reach “general conversation” via the 
alphabet, spelling-book, short story, and news- 
paper route. Because of the large number of 
letters and words that look alike, an impor- 
tant per cent of the time was lost in useless 
effort, and as brought out by Mrs. Nitchie, 
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the work was not properly fitted to the pupil, 
which is a most important “time-saver.” 

Thus the Nitchie method eliminates the al- 
phabet and those words in the spelling book 
that look alike, leaving only the “words of 
contrast,” and the pupil is brought at once to 
see the difference in the words as they appear 
on the lips, plus the most important fact that 
the work is fitted to the mind of the pupil, and 
if the pupil be “slow,” then a line of work is 
laid out to develop the latent mind, to the end 
that the pupil is iater “put on the map” where 
life is certainly more normal; but, as I see 
it, we are still getting the “vowels and move- 
ments” via the “word” route—that is, all the 
pupil ever got from the alphabet spelling book, 
etc., was the “vowel and movements,” and 
we now see by the Nitchie idea that a matter 
of two or three years of good hard practise 
work was lost, or at least is now saved by the 
study only of the “words of contrast,” which is 
a distinct advance. But I am at a loss to un- 
derstand why the convention and others term 
the Nitchie method “the synthetic,” and the 
Muller-Walle method “the analytic.” I fail to 
see anything analytic about the latter. To me, 
the two methods are directed to the one end, 
i. e., “synthetic.” 

The Muller-Walle brings the pupil at once 
to the “vowel and movements” and “only” 
the vowel and movements. No time is lost 
with “words” that look alike, as in the earlier 
practises, and there is a distinct advance over 
“words of contrast,” in the same sense that the 
“vowels and movements” are like musical 
scales on the piano, while the “words of con- 
trast” are the same scales fitted into a tune. 
Words that look alike should be practised 
in sentences only. 

Of course, the “tune” is much pleasanter to 
the student; but when the “recital’’ comes, he 
discovers those students of the “scale” play- 
ing everything and anything, while he is still 
with his “tunes.” 

The “vowels and movements,” by which is 
meant the “syllable drill,” fits “all” the words 
(like the scale in music does the tunes), and 
the student moves unconsciously, as it were, 
directly into practical work—by far the most 
advanced step taken in lip-reading to date. 

As pointed out by Mrs. Nitchie, no eye can 
see “all” the movements (indeed, if tested 
out, I doubt if the ear gets “all” the sounds). 
What the eye sees is the “movement;” the 
balance is left to “context” or the mind. These 
movements must be practiced till they become 
“mechanical,” as seen on the perfect lips, 
which by the syllable drill is made simple and 
direct. Then there should come the class-work 
to refine into “any old lips” or mouth move- 
ments, after the expert on handwriting, who 
first learns the printed writing, and then re- 
fines into the work by practise, till a mere line 
with waves is readily deciphered. There is 
no royal route to general conversation; it is 
practise, practise, and practise, and then prac- 
tise, which should be supplemented by a large 
amount of reading, particularly on the current 
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matters of the day. But the “syllable drill’ is 
fundamental; it is a genuine and distinct ad- 
vance in the art of lip-reading. 

The papers of the convention are very 
timely. We should have more of these dis- 
cussions. We are still too long between the 
“syllable drill” and general conversation, and, 
as Mrs, Nitchie points out, the practise should 
be orderly and definite, to the end that the 
student puts into general conversation at least 
the same time that it requires to master a for- 
eign language. 

Jan. 8, 1920. A. J. CANFIELD, 

40 Inman Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





1610 WEBSTER AVENUE, 
Houston, Texas, January 20, 1920. 


My Dear Mr. De LAND: 


Miss Walbridge’s idea about a pin for lip- 
readers is fine, and I hope will meet with a 
hearty response from members of THE Vo.rTa 
Review family. May I make a suggestion 
about a motto? The thought Mr. Nitchie 
emphasized over and over in his writings and 
in his life was that of the spiritual attitude of 
the lip-reader, which he so aptly called the 
“T can and I will” attitude. It seems to me 
this is a thought we need to keep ever before 
us, and the words “I can and I will’ on a pin 
would be a constant reminder and inspiration. 
I am sure that many other excellent thoughts 
will be suggested, and this one is merely my 
suggestion. 

Yours sincerely, 
Laura A, Davies. 





Every patriotic and honest citizen must 
admit that all the laws on the statute books 
should be obeyed and enforced; no citizen 
has a right to select what he will obey and 
what he will not obey. If he fails to obey, he 
is not a good nor a patriotic citizen, and an 
officer who has taken an oath to enforce ordi- 
nances and laws, and fails to do so, should at 
once be removed. The lack of respect for law 
is one of the evils of the times. No form of 
government can exist without law, and no 
republic can continue except on the founda- 
tion of strict obedience to law and a proper 
administration of justice. The dignity of the 
law must be maintained or the Republic will 
decay.—Gov. J. M. Patterson, Democrat, of 
Ohio, to Gov. W. T. Cobb, Republican, of 
Maine. 





The annual lip-reading “bee” of the Nitchie 
School was held at the N. Y. Academy of Med- 
icine Friday, Jan. 30th, and was a great suc- 
cess. The championship lip-reading contests 
attracted great attention, as usual. There have 
been fourteen of these annual contests, and 
only once has a former champion been the win- 
ner, The champion this year is Mrs. Verna 
Randal, of Childress, Texas, and the winner 
of the Beginners’ Championship is Miss Alice 
Bell Hill, an overseas nurse, who has had only 
twenty lessons. 








THE TEACHER’S COMMANDMENTS 


THE TEACHER’S COMMAND- 
MENTS 


1. Thou shalt have other interests be- 
sides the school-room. 

2. Thou shalt not try to make of thy 
children little images; for they are a 
live little bunch, visiting the wriggling of 
their captivity upon you, their teacher, 
unto the last weary minutes of the day, 
and showing interest and co-operation 
unto those who give them a reasonable 
freedom in working. 

3. Thou shalt not scream the names of 
thy children in irritation, for they will 
not hold thee in respect if thou screamest 
their names in vain. 

4. Remember the last day of the week, 
to keep it happy. 

5. Honor the feelings of thy children, 
that their good-will may speak well for 
thee in the little domain over which thou 
rulest. 

6. Thou shalt not kill one breath of 
stirring endeavor in the heart of a little 
child. 

7. Thou shalt not suffer any unkind- 
ness of speech or action to enter the door 
of thy school-room. 

8. Thou shalt not steal for the drudg- 
ery of many “papers” the precious hours 
that should be given to recreation, that 
thy strength and happiness may appear 
unto all that come within thy presence. 

g. Thou shalt not bear witness to too 
many schemes of “busyrwork,” for much 
scattered effort is a weariness to the soul 
and a stumbling-block to wee fingers. 

10. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
room, nor her children, nor her manner, 
nor her system, nor anything that is thy 
neighbor’s. Work out thine own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling, only don’t 
let any one know about the fear and the 
trembling. 

11. Thou shalt laugh when it rains 
and woolly-smelling wee ones muddy the 
floor; when it blows and doors bang; 
when little angels conceal their wings 
and wriggle ; when Tommy spills ink and 
Mary flops a trailing tray of letters; 
when visitors appear at the precise mo- 
ment when all small heads have forgotten 
everything you thought they knew. And 
again I say unto you, laugh, for upon 
these commandments hang the law and 
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the profits in thy school-room.—The 
Popular Educator. 





A BEGINNER’S DREAM 
A TRUE ACCOUNT 


After receiving a few private lessons at 
a school of lip-reading, I was privileged 
to attend a social practise session of the 
full class and witness for the first time 
conversation carried on by means of get- 
ting the meaning from the manner of the 
saying. 

The possibilities of the thing quite 
went to my head, for on the very next 
day, while working at my desk, I was 
approached by a much-uniformed official, 
who saluted and said, “The speckled hen 
has laid an egg.” ‘Why, sir,” said I, 
rising, “I am almost totally deaf, but I 
understood that perfectly. Excuse me a 
minute till I run up on the roof and swing 
my hat in celebration of the event.” 

When I came back he still stood there, 
at attention, and this time addressed me, 
with “Jack Spratt could eat no fat.” 

“Really this is remarkable,” said I, 
“and that hat must swing again.” But 
that time the swinging was evidently a 
little too strenuous, for the roof, the hat, 
the hen and Mr. Spratt all disappeared 
and were followed immediately by the 
rumble and jar of the early morning 
street car, which is my first call to break- 
fast—Contributed. 


HAVE YOU MADE YOUR WILL? 


If not, why not make a bequest read- 
ing as follows; and if you have, why not 
modify it so as to include the following: 

I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to 
the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, a 
philanthropic corporation, legally organ- 
ized and existing under the laws of the 
State of New York and having its head- 
quarters in the city of Rochester, in said 
State, the sum of .... dollars, to be paid 
out of any real or personal estate owned 
by me at my decease, the entire said sum 
to be used in promoting the publication of 
the Association’s periodical, now known 
as THE VoLTA REVIEW. 
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FRIENDLY FACES AND GOOD 
WORK 


The Associate Editor wishes to express 
her deep appreciation of the courtesy and 
cordiality extended to her by all whom 
she met during her recent visit to the 
schools for the deaf of New York City. 
In addition to the memory of pleasant 
people and gracious reception, she 
brought away with her a keen recollec- 
tion of good work seen in many places. 
Some instances of this were: the lip- 
reading and language work in the day 
schools of New York and Newark, third- 
grade geography work at Fanwood, 
auricular training at the Wright Oral 
School, excellent individual and class 
work at Miss Dugane’s School for deaf- 
ened adults, Miss Jane B. Walker’s art 
lecture for lip-readers at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, a large and interesting class 
at the Nitchie School for the Hard of 
Hearing, and an inspiring club meeting 
at the New York League. The work of 
the Newark Evening School is referred 
to in another article. It is gratifying to 
feel that one has even a very little first- 
hand knowledge of the work at these 
places, and can take a personal interest 
in them, 





A subscriber, knowing about the rocky 
financial road THe Vorta Review is 
traveling, suggests that some good mem- 
ber invent something having a high com- 
mercial value and present it to the THE 
Vora Review, and thus lay the founda- 
tion for permanent riches for the maga- 
zine. ‘The idea is an excellent one, but 
who is going to do the inventing, and 
who will guarantee that all the expected 
“riches” will not be swallowed in patent 
litigation? The Editor has no inventive 
talent, so he cannot be expected to in- 
vent anything but simpler methods of do- 
ing office work, in order to care for the 
ever-increasing correspondence. But the 
Editor does not desire to discourage the 
adoption of so good an idea, so he sug- 
gests that, as Mr. Waterman is a life- 
member of our Association and a very 
generous-minded person, some one in- 
vent a fountain pen that will always 
write not only good English, but the best 
of United States English, and turn his 
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invention over to Mr. Waterman, who 
can be safely trusted for a fair account- 
ing. Or some one might invent a hair- 
restorer that could be guaranteed to 
really restore hair. Why, there is no end 
of things that would produce a mint of 
money, if one only had the time, the 
necessary inventive talent, and a good 
friend who was well posted in patent 
litigation ! 





WHAT A SUPERINTENDENT DID 


To encourage all of his teachers to take 
a deep interest in the use of speech at all 
times and in all places, and to arouse 
sufficient interest on the part of each to 
have them attend the coming Summer 
Meeting at Mt. Airy, the head of a 
“combined-system” school increased the 
number of copies of THE Vorra Review 
which his school subscribed for, so that 
every teacher should have her own copy. 
Then he arranged to have these sent di- 
rectly to the respective teachers, whether 
living in or out of the school, and also 
arranged to have each teacher enrolled 
as a member of the Association, so that 
each could enjoy all the rights and privi- 
leges of membership exactly as though 
the dues in each case had been paid in- 
dividually instead of collectively. 





CONSIDERATION FOR THE DEAF 


Over one hundred and fifty years ago 
the good Abbe De I’Epeé, the great ad- 
vocate of speech-reading and _ speech- 
teaching for deaf children, urged the 
public to show the same consideration to 
deaf persons that was shown to the for- 
eigner. “We are patient, considerate, and 
courteous to the foreigner, no matter how 
brokenly he speaks our language. Why, 
then, should we refuse the same kindness 
to the deaf—our associates, our country- 
men, our kinsmen?” While this great 
benefactor referred more particularly to 
his pupils, some of whom evidently were 
young men and young women over 
eighteen years of age, yet his suggestion 
is just as applicable to the adult hard of 
hearing of today. 





Dr. Charles McIntire of Easton, Pa., died 
January 4th. 














LIP-READING AT MUSEUM 
LECTURES 


A group of boys and girls stood in the 
entrance of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art waiting for the hands of the clock 
to mark the hour of opening. ‘There 
were perhaps thirty or forty of them, 
ranging from fourteen to seventeen years 
of age, and something about them at- 
tracted attention. Close observation soon 
revealed the fact that they were deaf— 
the somewhat exaggerated gestures, the 
uncontrolled voices, the intense watchful- 
ness when spoken to—these told the 
story. Yet these children were talking 
and laughing together like hearing chil- 
dren. The teachers who accompanied 
them explained that they had come to at- 
tend a lecture for those who read the 
lips. 

Here was eloquent testimony to the 
work of the museum in co-operating 
with the schools for the deaf. The mod- 
ern museum, as a matter of fact, is 
something new and vital, no longer a 
mere storehouse dedicated to the past and 
of interest only to the educated classes. 
It has taken its place as a great educa- 
tional factor in the life of a community 
and it offers instruction to people of 
widely different interests and tastes. 

The educational department of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art is of compara- 
tively recent date. Like a great tentacle, 
it reaches out into the lives of the people, 
rich and poor alike. The lecture courses, 
for instance, include special lectures for 
members, for members’ children, for stu- 
dents and teachers in the public schools, 
for students of history in the city high 
schools, for sales people, for designers, 
for art students, for children, for the 
blind and for the deaf. The department, 
it will be seen, is offering its services to 
public schools, art schools, the business 
world, and people of leisure. In its 
breadth of views it has not forgotten 
the two great classes of handicapped peo- 
ple so peculiarly hungry for esthetic 
pleasure, and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art was the first institution of the 
kind in the country, as far as is known, 
to recognize the unsatisfied desire for 
beauty of the man who is hard of hear- 
ing and to offer lectures to lip-readers. 

In the past one lecture for deaf chil- 


ART LECTURES FOR THE DEAF 
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dren has been offered on the winter pro- 
gram ; next year there are to be two. Any 
sort of work with children holds special 
inspiration and yields unfailing results, 
but a room full of deaf children follow- 
ing and enjoying a public lecture on art 
is a uniquely moving sight. The boy 
who takes notes at the same time strikes 
one as a sort of modern miracle. The 
subject of a recent lecture for deaf chil- 
dren was “Five Story-Telling Pictures in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art,” and 
as a means of ascertaining how much the 
boys and girls understood, the lecturer 
asked for compositions. Through the 
courtesy of the school principals, there 
was a ready response and the papers 
proved once and for all that these young 
lip-readers could understand and did re- 
act. 

In considering “The Miracle of the 
Loaves and Fishes,” by Tintoretto, one 
youth declared: “The fish were not as 
small as I had believed they were.” And 
another young critic remarked that “the 
women were not looking at Christ. They 
were paying more attention to their 
babies.” A young miss explains the 
presence of the Stars and Stripes in the 
picture of “Washington Crossing the 
Delaware,” by Emanuel Leutzé, as fol- 
lows: “Now at the time of Washington’s 
crossing, our country did not have that 
flag ; so, of course, it could not have been 
taken over the river with Washington. 
It was the idea of the painter. I suppose 
he got a fit of patriotism at the time of 
the painting, and so put it in.” 

These children, born with normal 
minds and eyesight, but deprived of the 
sense of hearing, were learning to think 
for themselves, to see truly and to enjoy 
deeply. Too much praise cannot be 
given to the officers and trustees of the 
museum, who in their breadth of view 
are helping to enrich the lives of these 
future American citizens. For the hard- 
of-hearing adult music is forever lost, 
the spoken drama can be but partially 
realized, sermons and lectures can be en- 
joyed only under exceptional circum- 
stances. But in the realm of art dull 
ears may be forgotten, and their posses- 
sor may stand on an equal footing with 
his fellows. Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Goya surely were unfettered by their 
deafness in the actual performance of 
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their work, while Beethoven was almost 
crushed by it. 

The work of the museum for the hard 
of hearing began in 1915, when two lec- 
tures were given, and from year to year 
the audiences have grown and the num- 
ber of lectures has been increased. The 
hour always closes with a study in the 
galleries, for the purpose of these lec- 
tures is obviously to interest the hard 
of hearing in art, which will enrich and 
lend color to lives made monotonous and 
colorless through a physical infirmity. 
Beyond a question, the loss of hearing 
can be counterbalanced to a large extent 
by the wise use of vision —N. Y. Evening 
Post. 





EXPERIMENTAL PHONETICS 


In the volume of Proceedings of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, re- 
cently received, appears an illustrated 
article by Daniel Jones, M. A., M. R. L., 
on “Experimental Phonetics and its Util- 
ity to the Linguist.” Dr. }ones says in 
part: 

“The art of speaking a foreign lan- 
guage demands (among other things) 
an ability to perform all kinds of difficult 
movements with the tongue and other 
parts of the speech mechanism. Such 
ability may be acquired by the learner, 
if he is provided with precise instructions 
as to what he must do. It is the func- 
tion of the phonetician to supply these 
instructions. 

“Instructions as to how to pronounce 
must, in order to be efficacious, be based 
on accurate analysis of the prontuncia- 
tion. Many of the facts of pronuncia- 
tion can be ascertained by direct obser- 
vation (by auditive, visual, tactile and 
muscular sensation) on the part of those 
who have a specially trained ear and a 
highly developed control over their vocal 
organs. ‘These methods are extremely 
important, and no satisfactory analysis 
of a language can be made without them. 
Other methods, however, may be used to 
supplement these, namely mechanical 
analysis by means of specially designed 
apparatus. Analysis of this kind con- 
stitutes the special branch of phonetics 
known as experimental phonetics. It is 
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these mechanical aids to analysis which 
form the subject of the present dis- 
course.” 

A detailed account follows of the use 
of palatograms, Atkinson’s mouth-meas- 
urer and X-ray photography for the as- 
certainment of tongue positions, and 
kymograph mouth-tracings for recording 
the presence or absence of voice. Many 
clear illustrations add greatly to the in- 
terest of the article. 





The Good Cheer Club is in thirty- 
seven States and growing rapidly. Its 
pledge for the promotion of health, effi- 
ciency, and civic welfare reads as fol- 
lows: 

I will talk health instead of sickness. 

I will talk prosperity instead of failure. 

I will carry good news instead of bad 
news. 

I will tell the cheerful tale instead of 
the sad tale. 

I will mention my blessings instead of 
my burdens. 

I will speak of the sunshine of yester- 
day and tomorrow instead of the clouds 
of today. 

I will encourage instead ot criticise. 

I will be a friend to every one.—E-x- 
change. 





“Assisting the child in the easiest and most 
direct way to acquire the power of word get- 
ting, of word mastery, and of reading.” ‘This 
is the purpose of the Beacon Books, which 
supply, in addition to a series of graded ex- 
ercises in phonetic drill, complete school read- 
ing material for children, from primer to 
fifth-reader work. The books seem to us ex- 
cellent. The phonetic drills are well arranged, 
the stories interesting and well selected, and 
the work carefully graded. The books should 
have a wide sale. They are by James H. 
Fassett, Superintendent of Schools, Nashua, 
N. H., and are published by Ginn & Co. 





Miss Josephine Avondino, principal of the 
Home Oral School, Sand Springs, Oklahoma, 
has mailed a circular letter, calling attention 
to the advantages of her school, that should 
appeal to all parents who believe that “the 
oral method fits the child for the environment 
in which he must eventually live and work.” 





The education of the deaf is a very serious 
proposition, and any man who enters it with 
any other object in view than the helping of 
handicapped children is out of his sphere.— 
N. F. Walker. 














THE YEAR BOOK OF THE NEW YORK 
LEAGUE 


The 1919 Year Book of the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing is a volume well 
worth reading. We quote its “Foreword,” 
written by Mr. W. J. Curtis, the League’s 
Honorary President: 

“This little pamphlet is more than a year 
book; it is a vital message of the most com- 
pelling character to that great body of people 
whose interest should naturally be manifested 
in the economic, social, and educational wel- 
fare of the great multitude in our midst whose 
hearing is impaired. The year book is a con- 
crete and graphic account of the variety of 
services that can be rendered to this much 
neglected class in our community. 

“The time has arrived when the problems of 
the deafened should be met in a spirit of jus- 
tice and intelligent consideration, and that 
this can be done with success is illustrated by 
the work of the New York League, as set forth 
in this year book. With limited means and 
support it has demonstrated its unique right 
to be encouraged by all who by reason of their 
own affliction or their relations to those who 
are traveling the ‘road of silence’ should be 
interested in its work. 

“To all such the message contained in this 
year book should make an irresistible appear.” 





REPORT OF THE SAN FRANCISCO 
LEAGUE 


The President of the San Francisco League, 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, has presented a most 
interesting and encouraging report of the ac- 
tivities of that body during 1919. A sum- 
marizing statement is: “We have more mem- 
bers, particularly among the hard of hearing; 
have had a much larger attendance than in 
1918; have given more lessons in lip-reading; 
have had more social diversions; have a much 
larger bank balance than ever before, and the 
general public is more interested in our aims.” 





LEAGUE GIVES CHEER 


I have attended many women’s meetings, but 
never one so quiet and calm as the one yester- 
day, when I attended the annual gathering of 
the League for the Hard of Hearing in their 
rooms in the Story Building. 

One note pervaded the meeting—a note of 
good fellowship, of friendliness and eagerness 
to help. 

Miss Augusta Senter, entering yesterday her 
second year as president, made her report of 
the League’s success in 1919. She told of the 
twenty new members, of the help the mem- 
bers had given to charities, of the free lip- 
reading instruction they had made possible 
for ‘those who were hard of hearing but too 
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poor to pay for instruction at schools. Then 
Miss L. E. Case, vice-president, herself deaf, 
told of many successful and happy Saturday 
afternoon parties and of the work Miss Foley 
had done with the Junior League. 

The address of the day was by Mrs. Mary A. 
Foley, on the “Speech Readers’ Guild of Bos- 
ton,” a guild doing a work in the East similar 
to the work done here by the League. It was 
a speech I could hardly hear, it was so quietly 
whispered, but it was one meeting where the 
speaker—or the speaker’s lips—met the un- 
faltering attention of every pair of eyes, and 
the members missed not a whispered word. 

Afterwards there was a general discussion. 
Suddenly turning to me, one woman said, “You 
have no idea of the terrible loneliness those 
who cannot hear feel. So we are opening our 
rooms here to all so afflicted, whether they are 
members or not. We want them to come here 
when they are downtown, to drop their bundles, 
make themselves comfortable, and have a cup 
of tea. The electric teapot and cookies are 
always here for all.” 

There’s a moral in that meeting and it’s a 
beautiful one. But it’s not for me to point it 
out—Lee Ettelson, in the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer. 


—_—_—_—. 


THE LOS ANGELES JUNIOR LEAGUE 


The Junior League was started some time 
ago, for the deaf and hard-of-hearing young 
people of Los Angeles and vicinity, but it is 
only recently that it has made great progress. 
It is now progressing by leaps and bounds, 
principally owing to the efforts of its presi- 
dent, Miss Edna C. Tabor, of Whittier, Calif. 
Miss Tabor has worked early and late to make 
our Junior League a success, and we are de- 
lighted beyond our wildest expectations by the 
success with which we have met. 

There are twenty-six members in the Junior 
League, eleven boys and fifteen girls—all full 
of “pep.” Our meetings, which are lively 
affairs, are held on the first and third Fridays 
of each month. The first meeting is entirely 
devoted to business and the second meeting is 
usually given over to playing games; or we 
have a party at the home of one of the mem- 
bers, which takes the place of a meeting. 

If a normal hearing person were to visit 
our meetings or parties, he would never sus- 
pect that the members of the Junior League 
were “hearing with their eyes,” for all conver- 
sation is carried on in a perfectly natural way, 
and the majority of the members are excep- 
tionally fine lip-readers—Genevieve M. Foley. 





NOTES FROM THE NEW YORK 
LEAGUE 


The use of the League’s rooms was recently 
offered to the City Board of Education to ac- 
commodate the classes in lip-reading of Even- 
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ing School 32, which occupies an old building 
offering poor accommodation. This offer of 
comfortable, suitably lighted quarters was ac- 
cepted, and the classes moved to the League’s 
rooms in January, remaining, of course, under 
the jurisdiction of Public Evening School 32. 
A new class for beginners was started, in ad- 
dition to those for intermediate and advanced 
pupils, with a staff of three experienced teach- 
ers—Miss Estelle E. Samuelson, Miss Ann 
Lehman, and Miss Agnes Stowell. The open- 
ing session was signalized by a lecture on 
“Opportunities for the Deafened in New York 
City,” by Miss Jane B. Walker. 

“The Study Club,” which meets Friday after- 
noons, had the pleasure of entertaining Miss 
Timberlake, Associate Editor of THe VoLtTa 
Review, on January 17th. Miss Timberlake 
addressed the large audience most interest- 
ingly. At the conclusion of the program the 
club and its guest were joined at tea by Mrs. 
Nitchie, Mrs. Porter, Miss Clark, Miss An- 
drews, Miss Morgenstern, Miss Newman, and 
a number of the League’s directors and officers, 
who were delighted to have this opportunity 
of greeting her. 

On January 22nd the Recreation Club, a 
group of the League’s young members, staged 
an elaborate program which included charades, 
pantomimes, and a clever series of cartoons. 
Among those who took part, all of whom are 
members of the club, were Misses Martina 
Case, Jessie Markley, Lena Bois, Agnes Wood, 
and Messrs. Joseph Murray, Charles Klein, 
and Saul Kessler. Mr. Kessler’s cartoons 
were especially enjoyed. The value of dra- 
matics, especially pantomimes, both as expres- 
sion and entertainment for the hard of hearing, 
is scarcely yet realized. It has been carried 
farthest, perhaps, by Miss Louise Winsor 
Brooks, of Boston. The entertainment de- 
scribed was one of the weekly meetings of this 
exceedingly active club, which is under the 
leadership of Miss Margaret Steele. 

A branch of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs has 
been organized under the auspices of the 
League’s Employment Department, with the 
objects of bringing the hard-of-hearing woman 
worker to public notice, and of assisting one 
another in vocational opportunities. The first 
business meeting was held on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 31st, when an enthusiastic gathering signed 
the constitution and pledged themselves to 
support and work for the League’s efforts to- 
ward social justice for the deafened. The 
League recommends the organization of simi- 
lar clubs to its sister leagues. Information 
may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Group of 
the New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, Miss Ann Lehman. 

Visitors to the League rooms in January 
numbered gI0. 








To the credit of Illinois be it said that the 
maximum salary for teachers of the deaf has 
been raised to $1,600 for the nine months’ 
term.—The Illinois Advance. 
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TEACH ME TO LOVE 


There was a time when, in my daily prayer, 

I asked for all things I deemed most fair 
And necessary to my life. Success, 

Riches, of course, and ease and happiness; 

A host of friends, a home without alloy, 

A primrose path of happiness and joy. 
Ambition ruled my way. I longed to do 
Great things that all my little world might view 
And whisper, “Wonderful !” 


Ah, patient God, 

How blind are we! Until Thy Shepherd’s rod 

Of tender chastening leads us on 

To better things. Today 

I have but one petition, Lord: 

Teach me to love. Indeed, 

It is my greatest and my only need. 

Teach me to love, not those who first love me, 

But all the world; with that.rare purity 

Of broad outreaching thought that bears no 
trace 

Of earthly taint, but holds in its embrace 

Humanity, and seems to see 

Only the good in all reflected, Lord, from Thee, 

And teach me, Father, how to love the most 

Those who most stand in need of love—all 
that host 

Of people who are poor, and sick, and bad, 

Whose tired faces show their lives are sad, 

Who toil along the road with footsteps slow 

And hearts more heavy than the world can 
know; 

People whom others pass discreetly by, 

Or fail to hear the pleading of that cry 

For help, amidst the tumult of the crowd; 

People whose very anguish makes them cold 
and proud, 

Bitter, resentful, stubborn in their grief. 

I want to bring them comfort and relief; 

To put my hand in theirs, and at their side 

Walk softly on, a faithful, fearless guide. 


O Saviour, Thou the Christ, Truth, ever near, 

Help me to find these sad ones, doubly dear 

Because they need so much. Help me to seek 

And find that which they thought was lost; to 
speak 

Such words of cheer that, as we pass along, 

The wilderness shall blossom into song. 


Ah, love divine, how empty was that prayer 
Of other days; that which was once so fair, 
Those empty baubles that the world calls love, 
Are nothing to me now but broken toys, 
Outlived, outgrown. I thank Thee that I know 
Those much-desired dreams of long ago, 
Like butterflies, have had their summer day 
Of brief enchantment, and have gone. Today 
I pray for better things. Thou knowest, God 
above, 
My one desire now—TEACH ME TO LOVE. 
—Unidentified. 





If you know of ex-soldiers who are hard of 
hearing and entitled to treatment or lip-reading 
lessons at the expense of the Government, 
please send their names to Rupert Blue, Sur- 
geon-General, Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 











HOW MUCH WILL YOU GIVE? 


You may recall that in the previous 
number we explained how necessary it 
was that we obtain 2,000 new subscribers 
before April, 1920. Well, when this page 
is printed we will have received only 
about one-tenth of the required number— 
that is, about 200 new subscribers. Thus 
we earnestly hope that without delay 
every one will do his best to obtain 
new subscribers. As we suggested last 
month, if there is any hesitancy about 
asking a friend to subscribe, and the per- 
son so hesitating can spare the funds, 
just send $2, $4, or $10 to us, and we 
will send the magazine where it will not 
only be helpful, but where the gift will 
be appreciated. 

Following is a list of friends who sent 
in cash or subscriptions during January 
and February. Please try to have your 
name in this list next month. 
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Mrs. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr., of 
Montclair, N. J., after her hearing was 
impaired, commenced to take lessons in 
lip-reading ; then, perceiving how helpful 
the art was to the hard of hearing, she 
took Miss Bruhn’s normal course and 
graduated as a teacher. She will soon 
complete the postgraduate course at the 
Kinzie School of Speech-Reading in 
Philadelphia. In July she learned of the 
helpful character of the articles in THE 
Vo.ttTa REvIEW, and immediately became 
a subscriber and also purchased a com- 
plete set of the magazine, in order that 
she might enjoy reading every article 
written for the hard of hearing. In Au- 
gust she became a life member of the 
Association, and, learning of the exten- 
sive work the Volta Bureau and THE 
VoiTa Review are doing in behalf of 
the hard of hearing, Mrs. Porter has 
since persuaded twenty of her friends or 
relatives to become life members and to 
send in a check for $50 each, thereby 
adding a total of $1,000 to the life- 
membership endowment fund, the in- 
come from which will be used as current 
funds during all time to come. In other 
words, Mrs. Porter has beaten every 
record, and all this marvelous work was 
voluntarily done to help THe Vora Re- 
view help the hard of hearing. Surely, 
deafness is no handicap in her case. Mrs. 
Porter at present teaches at home and 
in New York and will also teach at the 
Kinzie School of Speech-Reading in 
Philadelphia next winter. Mrs. Porter 
is a member of the Advisory Council of 
the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and 
also a member of the Board of Directors 
of the New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 





Your newsdealer can secure copies of THE 
Vorta Review for you, if not too lazy or in- 
different. If so, you can send 20 cents for a 
copy or $2 for a year’s subscription. 








LOOK OUT FOR DEAFNESS 

lf a cold brings with it dullness of hearing 
which does not rapidly improve in a few days, 
as you get better, do not neglect this condition, 
but consult a doctor, for it is very easy for 
such deafness to become permanent if not 
giver proper treatment. After it has existed 
for some time, deafness is very difficult to 
cure; but even in such cases it can be pre- 
vented from getting any worse. 

Nine times out of ten, loss of hearing is 
due to nothing more serious than a severe cold, 
which has caused an inflammation in the nose 
and throat that traveled up the Eustachian 
tube to the ear. It is an excellent plan to keep 
on the medicine shelf in your bath-room an 
atomizer filled with some form of mild alka- 
line or antiseptic spray. You can easily get 
such a prescription from your doctor, or 
most druggists keep tablets made from doctors’ 
prescriptions that can be dissolved in warm 
water for this purpose. Use this spray in the 
nose and throat as a precaution whenever you 
have been near any one who has a cold, or 
whenever you have been in any stuffy place, 
such as a crowded train, a badly ventilated 
theater or church, or whenever your nose feels 
dry and clogged, for by keeping the throat and 
nose in good condition you will prevent deaf- 
ness, After the infectious diseases of child- 
hood, mothers should be especially on the look- 
out for symptoms of deafness, particularly 
after scarlet fever, which often sets up an in- 
fection that causes running from the ear. 
Measles will also cause ear trouble, and so will 
pneumonia, influenza, and tonsilitis. Attacks 
of prolonged screaming or crying in a child 
who is too young to tell what ails him, espe- 
cially if he rubs the side of his head or bur- 
rows it deeply into the pillow, should be at- 
tended to at once and a doctor sent for to 
examine the little one’s ears. Most children 
who suffer from adenoids sooner or later be- 
come deaf enough to seriously interfere with 
their studies and mental development. Attacks 
of earache after every slight cold almost in- 
variably indicate the presence of adenoids. 

Slight deafness is sometimes caused by the 
presence of hardened wax in the ears. Never 
put anything into the ear smaller than the tip 
of the finger—The Dearborn Independent. 





The day is past when superintendents of 
schools for the deaf were willing to put un- 
trained teachers in charge of classes of deaf 
children. But those of us who have been in 
the work more than a score of years can 
readily recall that when “recruits” were needed 
superintendents inquired among their friends 
and too often found some one, perhaps a good 
man or woman with fine character, but with 
no special training, and if he or she made a 
good teacher, it was at the expense of the deaf 
child’s future education. Some of the teachers 
of twenty-five years ago had just such ex- 
perience, for at that time teaching the deaf 
had not been commercialized, and a teacher 
would spend her life in one school, and, if 
she were the right type of teacher, would 
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leave her imprint on a whole generation of the 
deaf in a State. But too often teachers now 
change from school to school and fail to leave 
a lasting impression on a large group of deaf 
adults. It takes a teacher at least three years 
to “find” herself and to have a positive value 
in a school. It has become too much a custom 
now to teach one or two years in a school and 
without any special reason move on to another 
school, sometimes at no larger salary and in no 
better school, but simply for a change. ‘Thus 
she has to go through the process of acquaint- 
ing herself again with the environment, 
passes on, and at last drops out entirely with 
little claim on any school and not much credit 
to herself. 

If one is not happy in her environment at 
any school, she should move on, but one must 
not move too many times.—Supt. Goodwin, in 
The Deaf Carolinian. 


READ THE BIBLE EVERY DAY 


“T am sorry for men who do not read the 
Bible every day. I wonder why they deprive 
themselves of the strength and the pleasure. 
It is one of the most singular books in the 
world, for every time you open it some old 
text that you have read a score of times sud- 
denly beams with a new meaning. Evidently 
the mood and the thought of that day, bred 
by the circumstances that you cannot analyze, 
has suddenly thrown its light upon the page 
and upon that passage, and there springs out 
upon the page to you something that you never 
saw lie upon it before. There is no other 
book that I know of of which this is true; 
there is no other book that yields its meaning 
so personally, that seems to fit itself so inti- 
mately to the very spirit that is seeking guid- 
ance.”—President Woodrow Wilson. 





STAMMERING CURED 


Seventy of eighty children treated for stam- 
mering were declared cured at the close of the 
first course for stammerers recently conducted 
by the Extension Department of the Board of 
Education in Buffalo, N. Y.—Virginia Medical 
Monthly. 





The mid-year graduation exercises of Pub- 
lic School No. 47, New York City, took place 
Thursday, Jan. 20th, at the school. Eight 
boys and girls were graduated. One of this 
group will go to high school with hearing 
children, and it is worthy of note that he is 
totally and congenitally deaf. 





DEATH OF H. W. ROTHERT 


Henry W. Rothert, superintendent emeritus 
of the Iowa School for the Deaf, died at the 
home of his son on Thursday, January 20, of 
pneumonia. Mr. Rothert was a lifelong friend 


of the deaf and a pioneer member of the As- 
sociation. 




















There are members and there are directors, 
and there are helpful members and helpful 
directors. The question of helpfulness, of an 
earnest desire to be of real service to the Asso- 
ciation, is largely a state of mind. There are 
old members who feel that they have done 
their entire duty im paying the $2 membership 
fee; there are other members who are inspired 
with the true spirit, that makes them feel what 
a joyous thing it is to be a member of an Asso- 
ciation that is constantly striving to be of 
service to humanity. 





The American Genetic Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is collecting interesting photo- 
graphs and accounts which illustrate the work- 
ing of the laws of inheritance. It will be glad 
to hear from any one interested in this subject 
and will send, free, an illustrated folder con- 
taining eighteen illustrations of heredity. 





Dr. E. McK. Goodwin, superintendent of 
the North Carolina School for the Deaf, Mor- 
ganton, N. C., has presented to the reference 
library of the Volta Bureau bound volumes of 
The Deaf Carolinian for 1916-17 and 1917-18. 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, of Mt. Airy, has sent a 
bound volume of The Mt. Airy World for 
1918-19. These gifts are highly appreciated. 





If you do not bind your Vora REviEws send 
them to the Volta Bureau. All clean, uncut 
copies will be credited to you. 


HERE AND THERE 
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“The fact that lip-reading will make inter- 
course with your family and friends a pleasure 
once more, that it will bring you back from 
you isolation into every-day touch with those 
about you and put new life and enthusiasm 
into your social and business relations, is the 
big fact, the fact that you cannot afford to 
overlook.”—Bulletin, Houston School of Lip- 
Reading. 





SPECIALISM.—Teachers must learn to special- 
ize, for specialism is the order of the day. 
Technical proficiency and the ideal of scholar- 
ship must go hand in hand. We are only at the 
threshold of future possibilities. Encourage 
research in every department of speech by en- 
gaging in research work yourself. 





The name of Miss Ellen MacNees, of the 
day school at Richland Center, Wis., has been 
added to the list of heads of schools who are 
members of the Association. 





Miss Louise Howell reopened the Cleveland 
School of Lip-Reading on October 1st. From 
her attractive bulletin we quote as follows: 
“Whatever the degree of deafness, a knowl- 
edge of speech-reading is of practical value. 
Students are taught to supply by sight and 
insight what the ear fails to catch, thus often- 
times concealing their deafness and sparing 
themselves the nerve strain and embarrassments 
which accompany defective hearing.” 





CIRCUS! 


PEANUTS POPCORN 


equaled entertainment! 


Swallow Sandwiches! 





CIRCUS! 


Three Reeling Rings of Rapturous Razzle-Dazzle 
PINWHEELS 


The Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia is making 
elaborate preparations for a Wonderful Circus to be 
given the first week in April for the benefit of Tue 
Votta Review fund. Unlimited attractions! 
Rare recreation ! 


DON'T MISS IT! 


BUY BABY A BIG BALLOON 


CIRCUS! 


PINK LEMONADE 


Un- 


See Side Shows! 
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Teachers Wanted 


WANTED—A good teacher for a primary oral “class. 
Address W. E. Taylor, Supt., Idaho State School for the 
Deaf, Gooding, Idaho. 








WANTED—Immediately or for the summer months; 
a teacher of speech for bright little hearing boy whose 
vocal organs are perfect but speech backward. Address, 
J. L. Snyder, 107 Hawthorne ee Charlotte, N. C 





TO PARENTS OF DEAF INFANTS 


A trained oral teacher, residin 
willing to take in her home a deaf child of 3 or 4 years 
of age to teach and train. Terms $125 a month, in ad- 
vance, with railway fare, if travel is necessary, and cost 
of whatever medical attention the child may need. Ref- 
erences given and required. Address Superintendent of 
the Volta Bureau, 1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


in New England, is 





The Louisiana State School for the Deaf wants an oral 
teacher, a teacher of cooking, and a teacher of sewing. 
Address, G. C. Huckaby, Superintendent, Baton Rouge, La. 





WANTED—By a young deaf man, a teacher of speech 
and speech-reading for the summer months. The youn 
man speaks, writes, and understands Dutch easily an 
writes English readily, but wishes to improve his English 
wpees and speech-reading. Address, 7. C., care Volta 

ureau. 


Teacher Positions Wanted 





WANTED—An experienced oral teacher, with good 
references, wishes 4 ri veil during the summer 
months. Address, E. . W., Volta Bureau, -Washing- 
ton, ‘ 





PRIVATE PUPIL WANTED—Experienced teacher, 
especially proficient in teaching speech, speech-reading, and 
English, desires position as teacher of private pupil for 
school year 1920-21. Young child preferred. Address, V. 
L. M., in care of the Volta Bureau. 





POSITION WANTED—An experienced, trained oral 
teacher, now employed, desires change. State salary. 
Address, X. Y. Z., Volta Bureau. 





WANTED—Experienced oral teacher, college graduate, 
trained at Clarke School, wants private pupil for the sum- 
ay. Address, U. T. C., Volta Review, Washington, 


Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 








| 


| teacher of private pupil for summer months. 


SUMMER PUPILS WANTED 


Teacher of six years’ experience desires position as 
Address, 
S. D., care Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C, 








If you need a matron, supervisor, or teacher of sewing, 
write to THE Vota ReEvIEw. 








Engravers and Etchers 








Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established 
reputation for fine work at moderate prices. The 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


TO THE VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C.: 


Idesireto become a member ofthe American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and inclose Two 
Dollars in payment of dues for twelve months commencing 


with the month of. 





Membership entitles you to ‘‘The Volta Review’’ without 
extra charge for twelve months. 








By Grace M. BEATTIE. 
Fully Illustrated ; Second Edition, 75 cents 
School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 








Wanted 


One copy of A. M. Bell’s Letters and Sounds: A Nursery 
Book, in good condition. State price. C., Volta Bureau. 


New or second-hand copies of Story’s Language for the 


| Deaf, Story’s Speech for the Deaf, Bell’s Principles of Speech, 


Arnold’s Teachers’ Manual, 2 vols., and Farrar’s Arnold’s 
Manual. State price and condition. Address D., Volta Bu- 
reau, 1601 35th St., Washington, D. C. 








EDUCATION. 40th year, September, 1919. $3 a year. Sample 20c. 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


“‘As necessary to a teacher as a medical journal to a physician.” 








S--zent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
A Guide Book for Parents 


A Standard Annual of Reference. Describes critically 
and discriminately the Private Schools of all classi- 
fications. 

Comparative Tables give the relative cost, size, age, 
special features, etc. 

Introductory Chapters review interesting develop- 
ments of the year in education—Modern Schools, 
War Changes in the Schools, Educational Recon- 
struction, What Progressive Schools Are Doing, 
Recent Educational Literature, etc. 

Our Educational Service Bureau will be glad to advise 
and write you intimately about any school or class 

2 of schools in which you are interested. 

Fifth edition, 1919, revised and enlarged, 768 pages, 
$3.00. Circulars and sample pages on request. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SIGN LANGUAGE: A MANUAL OF SIGNS 


By J. SCHUYLER LONG, Litt. D. 
SECOND EDITION 


The book contains descriptions of the different signs 
used by the deaf in this country and Canada. To the 
descriptions have been added 500 illustrations, giving a 
clear idea of all the essential signs used. 

There is an appendix of distinctively Catholic signs, 
approved by the Catholic Deaf Mute Conference. 

The introductory chapter contains a history of the 
sign language, with an account of its origin and use. 
The Lord's prayer, with every sign illustrated is given in 
an appendix, together with sample sentences. 

It is a complete dictionary of the sign lan ge. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $3. . Send 


orders to = =—_J, SCHUYLER LONG 
175 Glen Avenue COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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